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Che Firebrand,” 


By 8. R. OROCKETT. 


CHarter XXIX. 


A LITTLE QUEEN AT HOME. 


———- leaving the grave in the shaded corner of the 

farm garden, La Giralda went out with many strange 
things moving in her heart. More than once she had seen her 
own children laid in the dust with far less of emotion than this 
nameless little girl clutching her wooden puppet and smiling, 
well-pleased, in the face of the Last Terror. 

She found the donkey standing still and patient between his 
fagot bundles. The she-goats, on the other hand, had scattered 
a little this way or that as this blade of grass or that spray of 
encina had allured them. But a sharp cry or two called them 
together. For it was many hours since any of them had been 
milked, and the full teats standing out every way ached for the 
pressing fingers. 

The sergeant had, of course, long since completely disappeared 
up the hillside, so La Giralda, with one comprehensive look back 
at the desolate farm-house, drove her little flock before her towards 
the town gates of San Ildefonso, Like a picture, the town roofs 
lay beneath in the sunshine, spire and roof-garden, pigeon-house 
and terrace walk. Parts of the white palace of La Granja also 
were to be seen, but indistinctly, since it lay amid a pleasant 
distraction of greenery, and the woods waved and the falling 
waters glimmered about it like the landscape of a dream. 

From the colegiata came the tolling of a bell, slow and irregular. 
All else was silent. Presently, with her little flock before her, 
La Giralda found herself skirting the high-paled ironwork which 
confines the palace. She pursued her way towards the town, 


* CopyrigL. in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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taking care, however, to look sharply about her so that she might 
miss nothing. 

The palace grounds seemed utterly deserted. The fountains 
slept; “fame” drove no longer her waters fifty yards into the 
air; the frogs rested from their ungrateful labours open-mouthed 
and gasping for breath. Not even a gardener was to be seen 
scratching weeds on a path, or in the dimmest distance passing 
at random across one of the deep-shaded avenues. An unholy 
quiet seemed to have settled upon the place, the marvel of 
Castile, the most elevated of earthly palaces, broken only by the 
sombre tolling of the chapel bell, which would cease for five 
minutes without apparent reason, and then, equally without 
cause, begin all over again its lugubrious chime. 

Down the zig-zags towards the town went La Giralda, the 
goats taking advantage of the wider paths to stray further afield, 
and needing more frequently the touch of the wand which the old 
woman had taken from the donkey’s load in order to induce them 
to proceed. 

As the gipsy passed along, a small shrill voice called upon her 
to stop, and from a side walk, concealed by roses and oleander 
bushes, late flowering because of the great elevation, a richly- 
dressed little girl came running. She ran at the top of her speed 
towards the gilt railings which towered high above her head. 
Her age appeared to be that of the little girl whom La Giralda 
had buried among the pottery shards in that other meaner garden 
up on the mountain side. 

“Stop,” she cried imperiously, “I bid you stop! I am the 
Queen, and you must obey me. I have not seen anyone for five 
days except stupid old Susana, who will be after me in a moment. 
Stop, I tell you! I want to see your goats milked. I love milk, 
and they will not give.me enough, pretending that there is none 
within the palace. As if a Queen of Spain could not have all the 
milk she wanted! Ridiculous!” 

By this time the little girl had mounted the parapet and was 
clinging with all her might to the iron railings, while a fat, 
motherly person had waddled out of the underbrush in search of 
her, and with many exclamations of pretended anger and indigna- 
tion was endeavouring to entice her away. 

But the more the nurse scolded and pulled, the more firmly did 
the little maid cling to the golden bars. At last the elderly 
woman, quite out of breath, sat down on the stone ledge and 
addressed to her charge the argument which in such cases be- 
tokens unconditional surrender. 

“My lady Isabel, what would your noble and royal mother 
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say?” she gasped, “to forget all the counsels and commands of 
those put in authority over you and run to the railings to chatter 
with a gipsy wife! Go away, goatherdess, or I will call the 
attendants and have you put in prison!” 

La Giralda had stopped her flock, obedient to the wishes of the 
little maid, but now, with a low curtsey to both, she gathered 
them together with her peculiar whistling cry, and prepared to 
continue her way down into the village. 

But this the little girl would in nowise permit. She let go the 
iron rail, and with both hands clenched fell upon her attendant 
with concentrated fury. 

“ Bad, wicked Susana,” she cried, “I will have you whipped 
and sent about your business. Nay, I myself will beat you. I 
will kill you, do you hear? I have had nothing and no one to 
play with for a week—not a gardener, not a dog, not even a 
soldier on guard to salute me or let me examine his sword-bayonet. 
And now when this dear, this sweet old Sefiora comes by with her 
lovely, lovely goats, you must perforce try to pull me off as if 
I were a village child that had played truant from the monks’ 
school and must be birched for its fault!” 

All the while she was speaking the young Princess directed a 
shower of harmless blows at the skirts of her attendant, which 
the Dona Susana laughingly warded off, begging all the while for 
pity, and instancing the direct commands of the little girl’s 
mother, apparently a very exalted personage indeed, as a reason 
for her interference. 

But Isabel of Spain was not to be appeased, and presently she 
had recourse to tears in the midst of her fury. 

“You hate me—I know you do—that is what it means,” sho 
cried, “ you would not have me happy even fora moment, But 
one day I shall be Queen, and do as I like! Yes, and drink as 
much warm goat’s milk as I want, in spite of all the stupid, 
wicked, cruel Susanas in the world. And I shall throw you into 
a dungeon with nothing but mice and rats and serpents and 
centipedes—yes, and snails that leave a white, slimy trail over 
you when they crawl! And I will have your hands tied, so that 
you shall not be able to brush them off when they tickle your 
neck, Yes, I will, Susana! I swear it, and I am growing big— 
80 big! And soon I shall be old enough to have you put in prison 
with the mice and snails, bad Susana! Oh, wicked Susana!” 

Now, whether these childish threats actually had some effect, 
or whether the old lady was as soft-hearted as her comfortable 
appearance denoted, certain it is that she took a key from her 
pocket and passed it through the tall gilt railings to La Giralda. 
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“Go down a hundred yards or so,” she said, “and there you 
will find a gate. Open it with that key and bring over your 
animals to the little pavilion among the trees by the fountain.” 

Upon hearing this the princess instantly changed her tune. 
She had got her own way, and now it was “Beautiful Dona 
Susana! Precious and loveliest companion, when I am Queen 
you shall have the greatest and handsomest grandee in the 
kingdom to be your husband, and walk in diamonds and rubies 
at our court balls! Yes, you shall. I promise it by my royal 
oath .And now I will run to the house kitchen for basins to 
catch the goat milk in, and my little churn to churn the butter— 
and—and——” 

But before she had catalogued half the things that she meant 
to find and bring she departed at the top of her speed, making 
the air ring with her shouts of delight. 

Slowly, and with the meekest dignity, La Giralda did as she 
was bidden. She found the little gate, which, indeed, proved so 
narrow that she could not get her donkey to pass through with 
his great side-burdens of fagots. But as these were not at all 
heavy, La Giralda herself detached them, and, laying them care- 
fully within the railings, she unhaltered the patient beast and, 
tying him only with a cord about his neck, left him a generous 
freedom of browsing upon the royal grass-plots and undergrowth. 

The goats, however, perhaps alarmed by the trim daintiness of 
the place and the unwonted spectacle of unlimited leaves and 
forage, kept close together. One or two of them, indeed, smelt 
doubtfully at luxuriant tufts, but as they had only previously 
seen grass in single blades, and amid Saharas of gravel and sand, 
the experiment of eating an entire mouthful appeared too 
hazardous and desperate. They were of a cautious turn of mind, 
in addition to which their udders had become so distended that 
little white beads were forcing themselves from the teats, and they 
expressed their desire for relief by plaintive whimperings and by 
laying their rough heads caressingly against La Giralda’s short 
and primitive skirt. 

In a few moments after they had reached the pavilion the 
princess came shouting back. She was certainly a most jovial 
little person, Spanish at all points, with great dark eyes and 
cheeks apple-red with good health and the sharp airs of the 
Guadarrama. Dona Susana had walked a little in front of 
La Giralda and her flock, to show the superiority of her position, 
and also, it may be, to display the amplitude of her several chins 


by holding them in the air in a manner as becoming as it was 
dignified. 
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“Milk them! Milk them quickly! Let me see!” the princess 
shouted, clanging the pails together. The walls of the pavilion 
in which La Giralda found herself were decorated with every kind 
of household utensil, but not such as had ever been used practi- 
cally. Everything was of silver or silver-gilt. There was indeed 
a complete batterie de cuisine—saucepans, patty-pans, graters, a 
mincing machine with the proper screws and handles, shining 
rows of lids, and a complete graduated series of cooking spoons 
stuck in a bandolier. Salad dishes of sparkling crystal bound 
with silver ornamented the side-board, while various earthen 
pots and pans of humbler make stood on a curiously designed 
stove under whose polished top no fire had ever burned. At least 
so it appeared to La Giralda, who, much impressed by the 
magnificence of the installation, would promptly have driven her 
goats out again. 

But this the little Isabel would by no means permit. 

“ Here—here!” she commanded, “this is mine—my very own. 
My mother has a dairy—I have a kitchen. Milk the goats here, 
I command you, nowhere but here!” 

And thrusting the bucket into the old woman’s hand, she 
watched carefully and eagerly as La Giralda pressed the milk 
downwards in hissing streams. The she-goat operated upon 
expressed her gratitude by turning to lick the hand which 
relieved her. 

At this the little girl danced with delight. 

“Tt looks so easy—I could do it myself! Iam sure of it. I 
tell you, Susana, I will do it. Stand still, cabra! Do you not 
know that I am Isabel the Second, Queen of all the Spains!” 

But the she-goat, having no very strong monarchial sentiments, 
or perhaps being inclined to Carlist opinions, as soon as she felt 
the grip of unaccustomed fingers promptly kicked over in the 
dust the Queen of all the Spains. 

The little girl had not time to gather herself up or even to 
emit the howl of disappointment and anger which hovered upon 
her lips, before her attendant rushed at her with pitiful cries : 

‘Oh, the wicked goat! The devil-possessed emblem of Satan ! 
Let it be slain! Did not your poor Susana warn you to have 
nothing to do with such evil things—thus to overturn in the 
dust the best, the sweetest, the noblest of princesses !” 

But the best and sweetest of princesses, having violent objec- 
tions to being gathered up into the capacious embrace of her 
nurse, especially before company, vigorously objected in much 
the same manner as the goat had done, and at last compelled 
Dota Susana to deposit her once more on the paved floor of the 
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miniature kitchen. Having arrived in which place, her anger 
completely vanished, for a tankardful of rich warm goat’s milk 
was handed to her by La Giralda, and in this flowing bowl she 
soon forgot her woes. 

“You must come down to the palace and be paid,” said the 
little girl, “we are most of us very hungry there, and those who 
are not hungry are thirsty. The waggons from Madrid have been 
stopped on the way, and all the guards have gone to bring 
them back!” 

At this Dona Susana looked quickly across to the old goat- 
herdess and signalled that the little princess was not to be 
informed of anything she might happen to know. 

“You have not been in the town, I trust!” said Dona Susana. 

La Giralda could conscientiously have declared that she had 
never been within the gates of San Ildefonso in her life, but 
thinking that in the circumstances the statement might appear 
& suspicious one, she modified it to a solemn declaration that she 
had come directly down from her furm on the mountain side, as 
indeed they themselves had seen. 

Satisfied of her veracity, Doia Susana took her very independent 
and difficult charge by the hand and led the way towards the 
palace of La Granja, glimpses of which could be obtained through 
the foliage which was still everywhere verdant and abundant with 
the first freshness of spring—so high did the castle lie on the 
hill-slopes, and so enlivening were the waste waters downthrown 
from the rocky crests of Penalara whose snows glimmered through 
the trees, as it seemed, but a bowshot above their heads. 

The goats, each expecting their turn of milking, followed at her 
heels as obediently as well-trained dogs. Most of them were of 
the usual dark-red colour, a trifle soiled with the grey dust on 
which they had been lying. A few were white, and these were 
the favourites of the little Queen, who, though compelled to go on 
ahead, looked constantly back over her shoulder and endeavoured 
to imitate the shrill whistling call by which La Giralda kept her 
flock in place. 

When thef arrived at the palace front the doors stood wide 
open. At Dona Susana’s call an ancient major-domo appeared, 
his well-developed waistcoat mating ill with the pair of shrunk 
and spindle shanks which appeared beneath. The sentry boxes, 
striped red and gold with the colours of Spain, were empty. At 
the guard-houses there were no lounging sergeants or smart 
privates eager to rise and salute as the little Queen passed by. 

There was indeed already about the palace an air of desolation. 
The great gates in front towards the town had been closed as if 
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to shut off infection, and the court itself, dwindled to half-a-dozen 
faithful old retainers of Fernando, surrounded his widow and 
her new husband with a devotion which was yet far more than 
their due. 

It was not long before La Giralda had milked the remainder of 
the flock and sent the creaming white pitchers into the palace. 
Little Isabel danced with delight as one goat after another 
escaped with infinite tail-waggling and bleatings of pleasure, And 
in the dearth of other amusement she desired and even commanded 
the old woman to remain and pasture her herd within the precincts 
of the palace. But La Giralda had much yet to do. She must find 
out the state and dispositions of the town of San Ildefonso, and 
then rejoin her companions in the little corrie or cauldron-like 
cirque in which she and the sergeant had left Rollo and the other 
members of the expedition. 

So after the small and imperious royal maid had been carried 
screaming and battling upstairs by Dona Susana and the globular 
major-domo, La Giralda, richly rewarded in golden coin of the 
realm, and with all the requisite information as to the palace, 
betook herself back to the gate by which she had left the ass. 
This she loaded again and driving it before her she retraced her 
steps past the corner of the palace, and so to the porter’s lodge 
by the great gate. 

Here she was presently ushered out by a mumbling old woman 
who informed her that her husband and son had both gone to 
Madrid with the troops, but would undoubtedly return in an hour 
or two, a statement which with her superior information the old 
gipsy took leave to doubt. 

The town of San Ildefonso lay beneath the chateau, and to her 
right as La Giralda issued from the gates. The houses were of 
an aspect at once grave and cheerful. They had mostly been 
built, not for permanent residence, but in order to accommodate 
the hordes of courtiers and their suites who in the summer 
months followed the royal personages over the mountains from 
Madrid. 

As most of these had fled at the first invasion of the cholera, 
the windows, at this period of the year generally bright with 
flowers and shaded with emerald jalousies, were closely shut up, 
and upon several of the closed doors appeared the fatal black and 
white notices of the municipality, which indicated that there 
either was or had been a case of the plague within the infected 
walls. 

La Giralda went down the streets uttering the long wailing 
cry which indicated that she had firewood to sell. But though 
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she could have disposed of the milk from the goats over and over 
again, there appeared but little demand for her other commodity, 
even though she called, “ Lefia-a-a-a! Ah, lefia-a-a-a!” from one 
end of San Ildefonso to the other. 

A city watchman with a pipe in his mouth locked drowsily and 
frowsily out of the town-hall or ayuntamiento. He was retreating 
again to his settle when it suddenly struck him that this intruder 
had paid no duty upon her milk and firewood. True, he was not 
the functionary appointed by law to receive the tax. But since 
he was on the spot, and for lack of other constituted the repre- 
sentative of civic state, he felt he must undertake the duty. 

So, laying aside his pipe and seizing his halberd and cocked 
hat he sallied grumblingly forth to intercept the bold contravener 
of municipal laws. But the active limbs of the old gipsy, the 
lightened udders of the she-goats, and the ass with his meek nose 
pointed homeward, took the party out of the village gate before the 
man in authority could overtake La Giralda, even by making the 
best of his shuffling plantigrade mode of progression. 

Soon, therefore, the roofs of San Ildefonso and the white palace 
again lay beneath her as the gipsy reascended by her track of the 
morning. So long had she occupied in her various adventures 
that the evening shadows were already lengthening when she 
returned to the corrie where the party had spent in restful 
indolence the burden and heat of the day. The sergeant had not 
yet arrived, and La Giralda delayed her story till he should give 
her leave to speak. For not even to the gipsies of the Guadarrama 
was José Maria a greater personage than Sergeant Cardono to La 
Giralda of Seville. 

In the meantime she busied herself with Concha’s help in 
preparing the evening meal, as quick upon her legs as if she had 
done nothing but lounge in the shade all day. It was almost 
sundown when the sergeant came in, dropping unannounced over 
the precipice as if from the clouds. 

“We must be in La Granja in two hours if we are to save 
a soul within its walls,” he said, “but—we have an hour for 
dinner first! Therefore let us dine. God knows when we shall 
taste food again!” . 

And with this dictum John Mortimer heartily agreed. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
PALACE BURGLARS. 


Tse startling announcement of the sergeant at once set the 
whole party in motion. Their suspicions of the morning were 
cast to the winds as the sergeant and La Giralda in turn related 
their adventures. Concha, having formerly vouched so strongly 
for the old gipsy woman, nodded triumphantly across to Rollo, 
who on his part listened intently. As Sergeant Cardono pro- 
ceeded the young man leaned further and further forward, 
breathing deeply and regularly. The expression on his face 
was that of a fierce and keen resolution. 

The sergeant told all the tale as it had happened, reserving 
only the identification of himself with the famous José Maria of 
Ronda, which the gipsies had made on the strength of the red 
mark about his neck, now once more concealed under his military 
stock. Cardono, however, made no secret that he was of the 
blood of Egypt and set down to this fact all that he had been 
able to ascertain. In swift well-chosen words he told of the fierce 
little girl with the dark hair and blue eyes, who declared herself 
to be the daughter of Mufoz, sometime paramour and now reputed 
husband of the Queen-Regent—making it clear that she had 
indeed planned the wholesale slaughter not only of those in the 
palace but also of the inhabitants of the town of San Ildefonso. 

Then in her turn La Giralda told of her visit to the pavilion, 
of the little Queen, passionate, joyous, kindly-natured, absolutely 
Spanish, till the hearts of her hearers melted to the tale. 

“Our orders are to capture her and her mother the Regent,” 
said Rollo, thoughtfully. “It would therefore serve our purpose 
but ill if we permitted these two to be sacrificed to the_blood- 
thirsty fury of a mob of plunderers!” 

“Then the sooner we find ourselves within the gates, the more 
chance we shall have of saving them both!” said the sergeant. 
“Serve out the puchero, La Giralda!” 

Concha had taken no part in the discussion. But she had 
listened with all her ears, and now in the pause that followed she 
declared her unalterable intention of making one of the party. 

“T also am of Andalucia,” she said with calm determination, 
“there are two others of my country here who will answer for 
me. You cannot leave me alone, and La Giralda will be needed 
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a3 guide when once you reach the palace precincts. I shall not 
be in the way, I promise you, and if it comes to gun and pistol, 
there I think you will not find me wanting!” 

In his heart and though he made several objections, Rollo was 
glad enough to give way. For with all the unknown dangers of 
the night before them, and the certainty of bloodshed when the 
gipsies should attack, he relished still less the thought of leaving 
Concha alone in that pit on the chill side of Guadarrama. 

“TI promise you, colonel, the maid will be worth her billet,” 
said the sergeant, “or else she is no true Andaluse. To such an 
one in old days I have often trusted-——” 

Thus far Cardono had proceeded when suddenly he broke off 
his reminiscence, and with a paternal gesture patted Concha’s 
arm as she was bending over to transfer a second helping of the 
puchero to his dish. 

The party was now in excellent marching order, well-pro- 
visioned, well-fed, rested, and provided with the best and most 
recent information. Even John Mortimer’s slow English blood 
developed some latent Puritanic fire, and he said, “ Hang me if I 
do not fight for the little girl who was willing to pay for the 
whole of the goat-milk !” 

To fight for a queen who at the early age of five was prepared 
to give a wholesale order like that appeared to John Mortimer a 
worthy and laudable deed of arms. He was free indeed to assist 
in taking her captive, if by so doing he could further the shipping 
of the Priorato he had paid for. But to make over to a set of 
thieves and murderers a girl who had about her the makings of 
a good customer and a woman of business habits, stirred every 
chivalric feeling within him. 

The night was so dark that it was resolved that the party 
should leave their horses behind them in the stables of the 
deserted farm. They could then proceed on foot more softly and 
with more safety to themselves. To this La Giralda, knowing 
that they must return that way, readily assented. For the 
thought of the dead woman she had left in the first-floor room 
haunted her, and even in the darkness of the night she could see 
the stark outlines of the sheet she had spread over the body. 

So it came to pass that once more horse-shoe iron clattered, and 
there was a flashing of lights and a noise of voices about the 
lonely and stricken farm-house. But only La Giralda gave a 
thought to the little grave in the shady corner of the garden, and 
only she promised herself to revisit it when the stern work of the 
night should be over and the dawn of a calmer morning should 
have arisen. 
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Now as soon as Sergeant Cardono returned he placed himself 
as completely as formerly under the orders of Rollo. He was no 
more José Maria the famous gipsy, but Sergeant Cardono of the 
army of H.M. Carlos Quinto and Seftor Rollo was his colonel. 
Like a good scout he was ready to advise, but to the full as ready 
to hold his tongue and obey. 

- But Rollo, though new to his position, was not above benefiting 
continually by his wisdom, and as a matter of fact it was the 
sergeant who, in conjunction with La Giralda, led the little 
expedition down the perilous goat track by which the old gipsy 
had followed her flock in the morning. As usual Concha kept 
her place beside Rollo, with Mortimer and Etienne a little 
behind, while el Sarria, taciturn and alert as usual, brought up 
the rear. 

It can hardly be said that they carried with them any extra- 
ordinary elements of success. Indeed, in one respect they were 
at a manifest disadvantage. For in an expedition of this kind 
there ought to be one leader of dignity, character, and military 
genius far beyond the others. But among this little band which 
stole so quietly along the mountain paths of the Guadarrama, 
beneath the frowning snowclad brow of Penalara, there was not 
one who upon occasion could not have led a similar forlorn hope. 
Each member of the party possessed a character definite and easily 
to be distinguished from all the others. It was an army of officers 
without any privates. 

Still, since our Firebrand, Rollo the Scot, held the nominal 
leadership, and his quick imperious character made that chieftain- 
ship a reality, there was at least a chance that they might bring 
to a successful conclusion the complex and difficult task which 
was before them. 

“* * * * * 

They now drew near to the palace, which, as one descends the 
mountains, is approached first. The town of San Ildefonso lay 
further to the right, an indistinguishable mass of heaped roofs 
and turrets without a light or the vestige of a street apparent in 
the gloom. It seemed to Rollo a strange thing to think of this 
stricken town lying there with its dead and dying, its empty 
lodgings from which the rich and gay of the court had fled so 
hastily, leaving all save their most precious belongings behind, 
the municipal notices on the door, red crosses on a black ground, 
while nearer and always nearer approached the fell gipsy rabble 
intent on plunder and rapine. 

Even more strange, however, seemed the case of the royal 
palace of La Granja. Erected at infinite cost after the pattern 
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of Versailles and Marly, the smallness of its scale and the 
magnificence of its natural surroundings caused it infinitely to 
surpass either of its models in general effect. It had, however, 
never been intended for defence, nor had the least preparation 
been made in case of attack. It was doubtless presumed that 
whenever the court sojourned there, the royal personages would 
arrive with such a guard and retinue as in that lonely place 
would make danger a thing to be laughed at. 

But no such series of circumstances as this had ever been 
thought of; the plague which had fallen so heavily and as it 
seemed mysteriously and instantaneously upon the town, the 
precincts of the palace about to be invaded by a foe more fell 
than Frank or Moor, the guards disappeared like snow in the sun, 
and the only protection of the lives of the Queen-Regent and her 
daughter, a band of Carlists sent to capture their persons at all 
hazards. 

Verily the whole situation was remarkable enough. 

The briefest look around convinced Rollo that it would be 
impossible for so small a party to hold the long range of iron 
palisades which surrounded the palace. These were complete, 
indeed, but their extent was far too great to afford so small a 
party any hope of keeping out the gipsies without finding 
themselves taken in the rear. They must hold La Granja itself, 
that was clear. There remained, therefore, only the problem of 
finding entrance for themselves. 

Between the porter’s lodge and the great gates near the colegiata 
they discovered a ladder left somewhat carelessly against a wall 
where white-washing had been going on during the day, some 
ardent tradesman having ventured back, preferring the chance of 
the plague to the abandonment of his contract. 

This they at once appropriated, and Rollo and the sergeant, 
being the two most agile of the company, prepared to mount. 

If the time had been less critical, and a disinterested observer 
had been available, it would at this moment have been interesting 
to observe the demeanour of Concha. Feeling that in a manner 
she was present on sufferance, she could not of course make any 
objection to the plan of escalade, nor could she offer to accompany 
Rollo and the sergeant, but with clasped hands and tightly com- 
pressed lips she stood beneath, repeating under her breath quick- 
succeeding prayers for the safety of one (or both) of the 
adventurers, 

So manifest and eager was her anxiety even in the gloom of the 
night that La Giralda, to whom her agitation was manifest, laid 
her hand on the girl’s arm and whispered in her ear that she 
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must be brave, a true Andaluce, and not compromise the ex- 
pedition by any spoken word. 

Concha turned indignantly upon her, shaking off her restraining 
hand as she did so. 

“Do you think I am a fool?” she whispered, “I will do 
nothing to spoil their chances. But oh, Giralda, at any moment 
he might be shot!” 

“Trust José Maria. He hath taken risks far greater than 
this,” said La Giralda in a low voice, wilfully mistaking her 
meaning. But Concha, quite unconsoled, did nothing but clasp 
her hands and continue her supplications to the Virgin. 

The ladder was reared against the gilt iron railing and Rollo 
mounted, immediately dropping lightly down on the further side. 
The sergeant followed, and presently both were on the ground. 
At a word from Rollo, el Sarria pushed the ladder over and the 
two received it and laid it along the parapet in a place where it 
would remain completely hidden till wanted. 

Then the two moved off together in the direction of the porter’s 
lodge, at the door of which the sergeant knocked lightly, and 
then, obtaining no answer, with more vehemence. A window was 
lifted and a frightened voice asked who came there at that time 
of night. 

The sergeant answered with some sharpness that they wished 
for the key of the great gate. 

Upon this the same old woman who had ushered out La Giralda 
appeared trembling at the lattice, and was but little relieved 
when the sergeant, putting on his most serious air, informed her 
that her life was in the utmost danger, and that she must instantly 
come down-stairs, open the gate, and accompany them to the 
palace. 

“TI knew it,” quavered the old woman, “I knew it since ever 
my husband went away with the soldiers and left me here alone. 
I shall be murdered among you, and my blood shall be on his 
hands. Indeed, sirs, he hath never treated me well, but spent 
his wages at the wine tavern, giving me but a beggarly pittance. 
Nay, how do I know but he had an intent in thus deserting me? 
He hath, and I can prove it, cast eyes of desire on Maria of the 
pork-shop, only because she is younger and more comely than I, 
who had grown old and wrinkled bearing him children and cooking 
him ollas! Aye, and small thanks have I got for either. As 
indeed I have told him hundreds of times. Such a man! A 
pretty fellow to be head porter at a queen’s gate. I declare I 
will inform her Royal Majesty this very night if I am to go to the 
palace, that will I!” 
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“Come down immediately and let us in, my good woman,” said 
the sergeant, soothingly. For it appeared as if this torrent of 
accusation against the absent might continue to flow for an 
indefinite period. 

“ But how am I to know that you are not the very rogues and 
thieves of whom you tell?” persisted the old lady with some show 
of reason. 

“Well,” said the sergeant forbearingly, “as to that you must 
trust us, mother. It is the best you can do. But fear nothing, 
we will treat you gently as a cat her kitten, and you will come 
up to the palace with us to show us in what part of it dwell the 
Queen and her daughter.” 

“Nay, not if it be to do harm to my lady and the sweet little 
maid who this very day brought a pail of milk to poor old Rebeca 
the portress, whose husband hath forsaken her for a pork-shop 
trull. I would rather die!” 

Rollo was about to speak, but the sergeant whispered that the 
old lady was now in good case to admit them, and that she might 
be frighted by his foreign accent. 

In a few moments the woman could . be heard stiffly and 
grumblingly descending the stairs, the door was opened, and 
Rebeca appeared with the key in her hand. 

“How many are there of your party?” she asked, her poor 
hand shaking so that she could scarcely fit the key in the lock, 
and her voice sunk to a quavering whisper. 

“There are five men of us and two women,” said the sergeant, 
quickly. “ Now we are all within, pray give me the key and show 
us the road to the Queen’s apartments,” 

“Two women!” grumbled the poor old creature, whose mind 
appeared to be somewhat unhinged, “that will never suit her 
Royal Highness, especially if they are young and well-looking. 
She loves not such, any more than I love the hussy of the pork- 
shop. And indeed my man hath not the roving eye in his head 
as her Senor Mufoz hath. Ah, the saints have mercy on all poor 
deserted women! But what amI saying? If the Lady Cristina 
heard me speak ill of him, she would set my poor old neck in the 
garotte. Then—crack—all would be over !” 

The party now advanced towards the palace, which in the gloom 
of a starless night was still entirely hidden from their sight, 
save as a darker mass set square against the black vault of 
heaven. 

By this time Concha and La Giralda had taken the trembling 
portress by the arms, and were bringing her along in the van, 
whispering comfort in her ears all the way. The sergeant and 
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Rollo came next, with Mortimer and Etienne behind, a naked 
blade in the hand of each, for Rollo had whispered the word to 
draw swords. This, however, el Sarria interpreted to mean his 
faithful Manchegan knife, to which he trusted more than to any 
sword of Toledo that ever was forged. 

At any other time they could not have advanced a score of 
yards without being brought to a standstill by the challenge of 
a sentry, the whistle of a rifle bullet, or the simultaneous turning 
out of the guard. But now no such danger was to be apprehended. 
All was still as a graveyard before cock-crow. 

It is hard, in better and wiser days when things are traced to 
their causes, to give any idea of the effect of the first appearance 
of black cholera among a population at once so simple and so 
superstitious as that of rural Spain. The inhabitants of the great 
towns, the Cristino armies in the field, the country folk of all 
opinions were universally persuaded that the dread disease was 
caused by the monks in revenge for the despites offered to them ; 
especially by the hated Jesuits, who were supposed to have thrown 
black cats alive into rivers and wells in order to produce disease 
by witchcraft and diabolical agency. 

So universal was this belief that as soon as the plague broke 
out in any city or town the monasteries were immediately 
plundered, and the priors and brethren either put to death or 
compelled to flee for their lives. 

Some such panic as this had stampeded the troops stationed 
in and about the little town of San Ildefonso, when the first cases 
of cholera proved fatal little more than a week before. Some of 
these had rushed away to plunder the monastery of El Parral a 
few miles off, lying in the hollow beneath Segovia. Others, 
breaking up into parties of from a dozen to a hundred, had 
betaken themselves over the mountains in the direction of 
Madrid. 

So the Queen-Regent and the handsome Senor Munoz (to whom 
she was secretly married) remained perforce at La Granja, for the 
twofold reason that the palace of Madrid was reported to be in 
the hands of a rebellious mob, and that the troops had removed 
with them every sort and kind of conveyance, robbed the stables 
of the horses, and plundered the military armoury of every useful 
weapon. 

They had not, however, meddled with the treasures of the 
palace, nor offered any indignity to the Queen-Regent, or to any 
of the inmates of La Granja. But as the sergeant well knew, not 
thus would these be treated by the roving bands of gipsies who 
in a few hours would be storming about the defenceless walls. 
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No resources of oriental torture, no refinement of barbarity would 
be omitted to cause ‘the Queen and her consort to give up the 
treasures without which it was well known that they never 
travelled. Obviously, therefore, there was no time to be lost. 

They went swiftly round the angle of the palace, their feet 
making no sound on the clean delicious sward of the lawns which 
make the place such a marvel in the midst of tawny, dusty, burnt- 
up Spain. Ina brief space the party arrived unnoted and un- 
checked under the wall of the northern part. 

Lights still burnt in two or three windows on the second floor, 
though all was dark on the face which the palace turned towards 
the south and the town of San Ildefonso. 

“These are the windows of the rooms occupied by my lady the 
Queen-Regent,” whispered the portress, Rebeca, pointing upwards; 
“but promise me to commit no murder nor do any hurt to the 
little maid.” 

“Be quiet, woman,” muttered Rollo, more roughly than was 
his wont, “we are come to save both of them from worse than 
death. Sergeant Cardono, bring the ladder!” 

The sergeant disappeared, and it was not many seconds before 
he was back again adjusting its hooks to the side of an iron 
balcony in front of one of the lighted rooms. Almost before he 
had finished Rollo would have mounted impetuously as was his 
custom, but the sergeant held him back by the arm. 

“TI crave your forgiveness,” he whispered, “but if you will 
pardon me saying so, 1 have much more experience in such 
matters than you. Permit me in this single case to precede you! 
We know not what we may meet with above!” 

Nevertheless, though the sergeant mounted first, Rollo followed 
so closely that his hands upon the rounds of the ladder were more 
than once in danger of being trodden upon by the sergeant’s 
half-boots. 

Presently they stood together on the iron balcony and looked 
within. A tall dark man leaned against the mantelpiece indolently 
stroking his glossy black whiskers. A lady arrayed in a dressing- 
gown of pink silk reaching to her feet was seated on a chair, and 
submitting restlessly to the hands of her maid, who was arranging 
her hair for the night, in the intervals of a violent but somewhat 
one-sided quarrel which was proceeding between the pair. 

Every few moments the lady would start from her seat and 
with her eyes flashing fire she would advance towards the indolent 
dandy by the mantelpiece as if with purpose of personal assault. 
At such seasons the stout old Abigail instantly remitted her 
attentions and stood well trained and motionless, with the brush 
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and comb in her hand, till it pleased her lady to sit down 
again. 

mall the while the gentleman said no word, but watched the 
development of the scene with the utmost composure, passing his 
beautiful white fingers through his whiskers and moustache after 
the fashion of a comb. The lady’s anger waxed higher and higher, 
and with it her voice also rose in an equal ratio. What the end 
would have been it is difficult to prophecy, for the sergeant, 
realising that time was passing quickly, produced an instrument 
with a broad flat blade, bent at an acute angle to the handle, and 
inserting it sharply into the crack of the French window, opened 
it with a click which must have been distinctly audible within, 
even in the height of the lady’s argument, 


Cuarter XXXI. 


THE QUEEN’S ANTE-CHAMBER, 


Our of the darkness Rollo and the sergeant stepped quickly into 
the room. Whereupon, small wonder that the lady should scream 
and fall back into her chair, the waiting-maid drop upon the floor 
as if she had been struck by a Carlist bullet, or the gentleman 
with the long and glossy whiskers suspend his caresses and gaze 
upon the pair with dropped jaw and open mouth ! 

At his entrance Rollo had taken off his hat with a low bow. 
The sergeant saluted and stood at attention. There was a 
moment’s silence in the room, but before Rollo had time to speak 
the Queen-Regent recovered her self-possession. The daughter 
of the Bourbons stood erect. Her long hair streamed in dark 
glossy waves over her shoulders. Her bosom heaved visibly unde 
the thin pink wrapper. Anger struggled with fear in her eyes 
Verily Maria Cristina of Naples had plenty of courage. 

“Who are you,” she cried, “that dares thus to break in upon 
the privacy of the Regent Queen of Spain? Duke, call the 
guard!” 

But her husband only shrugged his shoulders and continued to 
gaze upon the pair of intruders with a calm exterior. 

“Your Majesty,” said Rollo, courteously, naturally resuming 
leadership when anything requiring contact with gentlefolk came 
in the way, “I am here to inform you that you are in great 
danger—greater than I can for the moment make clear to you. 
The palace is, as I understand, absolutely without defence—the 
town is in the same position. It is within our knowledge that 


a band of two hundred gipsies are on the march to attack you 
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this night in order to plunder the chateau, and put to death every 
soul within its walls. We have come, therefore, with our com- 
panions outside to offer you our best services in your Majesty’s 
defence ! ” 

“But,” cried the Queen-Regent, “all this may very well be, 
but you have not yet told me who you are and what you are 
doing here!” 

“For myself,” answered Rollo, “I am a Scottish gentleman, 
trained from my youth to the profession of arms. Those who 
wait without are for the present my comrades and companions, 
whom, with your Majesty’s permission, I shall bid to enter. For 
to be plain, every moment is of the utmost importance, that we 
may lose no time in putting the chateau into such a state of 
defence as is possible, for the attack of the gipsies may be expected 
at any moment!” 

Rollo stepped to the window to summon his company, but 
found them already assembled on the balcony. It was no time 
for formal introductions, yet, as each entered, Rollo, like a true 
herald, delivered himself of a brief statement of the position of 
the individual in the company. But when La Giralda entered, 
the stout waiting-maid rose with a shriek from the floor where 
she had been sitting. 

“Oh, my lady,” she cried, “do not trust these wicked people. 
They have come to murder us all. That woman is the very old 
goatherdess with whom the Princess Isabel was so bewitched 
this morning! I knew some evil would come of such ongoings!” 

“Hush, Susana,” said her mistress with severity, “when you 
are asked for any information, be ready to give it. Till then 
hold your peace.” 

Then she turned haughtily back again to the strangers, 
without vouchsafing a glance at her husband or the trembling 
handmaiden. 

“T can well believe,” she said, “that you have come here to do 
us a service in our present temporary difficulty, and for that, if 
I find you of approved fidelity, you shall not fail to be rewarded. 
Meantime, I accept your service, and I place you and the whole 
of your men under the immediate command of the Duke of 
Rianzares |” , 

She turned to the tall exquisite who still continued to comb his 
whiskers by the chimney-piece. Up till now he had not spoken 
a word. 

Rollo scarcely knew what to reply to this, and as for the 
sergeant he had the hardest work to keep from bursting into a 
loud laugh. 
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But they were presently delivered from their difficulty by the 
newly-nominated commander-in-chief himself. 

“This scene is painful to me,” said Senor Munoz, placidly, “ it 
irritates my nerves. I havea headache. I think I shall retire 
and leave these gentlemen to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary till the return of our guards, which will doubtless take 
place within an hour or so, If you need me you can call for 
me!” 

Having made this general declaration he turned to Rollo and 
addressed himself particularly to him. 

“My rooms, I would have you know, are in the north wing,” 
he continued, “I beg that there shall be no firing or other brutal 
noise on that side. Anything of the kind would be most annoying. 
So pray see to it.” 

Then he advanced to where his wife stood, her eyes full of 
anger at his desertion. 

“ My angel,” he said, calmly, “I advise you sincerely to do the 
same. Retire to your chamber. ‘Take a little tisane for the 
cooling of the blood, and leave all other matters to these new 
friends of ours. I am sure they appear very honest gentlemen. 
But as you have many little valuables lying about, do not forget 
to lock your door as I shall mine. Adieu, my angel!” 

And so from an inconceivable height of dandyism his Excellency 
the Duke of Rianzares would have stooped to bestow a good-night 
salutation on his wife, had not that lady, swiftly recovering from 
her stupor, suddenly awarded him a resounding box on the ear, 
which so far discomposed the calm of his demeanour that he took 
from his pocket a handkerchief edged with lace, unfolded it, and 
with the most ineffable gesture in the world wiped the place the 
lady’s hand had touched. Then, with the same abiding calm, he 
restored the cambric to his pocket, bowed low to the Queen, and 
lounged majestically towards the door. 

Maria Cristina watched him at first with a haughty and 
unmoved countenance. Her hands clenched themselves close to 
her side, as if she wished the blow had been bestowed with the 
shut rather than with the open digits. 

But as her husband (for so he really was, though the relationship 
was not acknowledged till many years after, and at the feet of the 
Holy Father himself in the Vatican) approached the door, opened 
it, and was on the point of departing without once turning round, 
Cristina suddenly broke into a hysterical cry, ran after him, threw 
her arms tenderly about his neck, and burst out weeping on his 
broad bosom. 

The gentleman, without betraying the least emotion, patted her 
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tolerantly on the shoulder, and murmured some words in her ear, 
at the same time looking over her head at the men of the company 
with a sort of half-comic apology. 

“Oh! Fernando, forgive me,” she cried, “life of my life—the 
devil must have possessed me! I will cut off the wicked hand 
that did the deed. Give me a knife, good people—to strike the 
best and handsomest—oh, it was wicked—cruel, diabolical ! ” 

Whatever may have been the moral qualities of the royal blow, 
Rollo felt that in their present circumstances time enough had 
been given to its consideration, so he interposed. 

“Your Majesty, the gipsies may be upon us at any moment, It 
would be as well if you would summon all the servants of the 
palace together and arm them with such weapons as may be 
available!” 

Maria Cristina lifted her head from the shoulder of her Ferdinand, 
as if she did not at first comprehend Rollo’s speech, and was 
resolved to resent an intrusion at such a moment. Whereupon 
the Scot repeated his words to such good purpose that the Queen- 
Regent threw up her hands and cried, “ Alas! this happens most 
unfortunately. We have only old Eugenio and a couple of lads in 
the whole palace since the departure of the guards!” 

“Never mind,” said Rollo, “let us make the best of the matter, 
we will muster them. Perhaps they will be able to load and fire 
a musket! If I mistake not, the fighting will be at very short 
range!” 


It was upon this occasion that Senor Fernando Muioz showed 
his first spark of interest. 


“TI will go and awake them,” he said, “I know where the 
servants are wont to sleep.” 


But on this occasion his fond wife would not permit him to 
stir. 

“The wicked murderers may have already penetrated to that 
part of the castle,” she palpitated, her arms still about his neck, 
“and you must not risk your precious life. Let Susana go and 
fetch them. She is old, and has doubtless made her peace with 
religion.” ° 

“Nay, it is not fitting,” objected Susana with spirit, “I ama 
woman, and not so old as my lady says. I cannot go gadding 
about into the chambers of all and sundry. Besides, there has 
been purpose of marriage openly between me and the Sefior 
Eugenio for upwards of thirty years. What then would be said 
if |-——” 

“Nay then,” cried Maria Cristina, “stay where you are, Susana. 
For me, I am none so nice. I will go myself. Do not follow me, 
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Fernando!” And with that she ran to the door, and her feet 
were heard flitting up the stairway which led to the servants’ 
wing of the palace. Munoz made as if to accompany her, but 
remembering his wife’s prohibition, he did not proceed farther 
than the door, where, with a curious smile upon his face, he stood 
listening to the voice of the Queen-Regent upraised in alternate 
appeal and rebuke. 

During the interval when the sergeant and el Sarria were 
looking to their stores and munitions, Rollo approached the 
waiting-maid, Susana, and inquired of her the way to the armoury, 
where he expected to find store of arms and powder. . 

“Tf this young maid will go also, I will conduct you thither, 
young man!” said Susana, primly. 

And holding Concha firmly by the hand, she took up a candle 
and led the way. 

But to Rollo’s surprise they found the armoury wholly sacked. 
All the valuable guns had been removed by the deserting guards. 
The gun racks were torn down. The floor of beaten earth was 
strewed with flints of ancient pieces of last century's manu- 
facture. The barrels of bell-mouthed blunderbusses leaned against 
the wall, the stocks, knocked off in mere wantonness, were piled in 
corners; and in all the chests and wall-presses there was not an 
ounce of powder to be found. 

While Rollo was searching, Senor Muioz appeared at the door, 
languid and careless as ever. He watched the young Scot opening 
chests and rummaging in lockers for a while without speaking. 
Then he spoke slowly and deliberately. 

“Tt strikes me that when I was an officer of the bodyguard, in 
the service of the late Fernando the Seventh, my right royal 
namesake (and in some sort predecessor), there was another room 
used for the private stores and pieces of the officers. If I mistake 
not it was entered by that door to the right, but the key appears 
to be wanting!” 

He added the last clause, as he watched the frantic efforts of 
Rollo, who had immediately thrown himself upon the panels, 
while the Senor was in the act of rolling out his long drawn 
Castilian elegances of utterance. 

“Hither, Cardono,” cried Rollo, “open me this door! Quick, 
sergeant |” 

“ Have a care,” said the Duke, “ there is powder inside!” 

But Rollo, now keen on the scent of weapons of defence, would 
not admit a moment’s delay, and the sergeant, inserting his 
curiously crooked blade, opened that door as easily as he had done 
the French window. 
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Muiioz stepped forward with some small show of eagerness and 
glanced within. 

‘“‘Yes,” he said, “the officers’ arms are there, and a liberal 
allowance of powder.” 

“They are mostly sporting rifles,” said Rollo, looking them 
over, “ but there is certainly plenty of powder and ball.” 

“And what kills ibex and bouquetin on the sierras,” drawled 
Munoz, “will surely do as much for a mountain gipsy if, as you 
said just now, the range is likely to be a short one!” 

Rollo began somewhat to change his opinion about the husband 
of the Queen. At first he had seemed both dandy and coward, a 
combination which Rollo held in the utmost contempt. But when 
Rollo had once seen him handle a gun, he began to have more 
respect for the Duke of Rianzares, 

“Can you tell us, from your military experience,” Rollo asked, 
“which is the most easily vulnerable part of this palace.” 

“Tt is easily vulnerable in every part,” answered Muioz, care- 
lessly snapping the lock of a rifle again and again. 

“Nay, but be good enough to listen,” cried Rollo, with some 
heat, ‘there are women and children here. You do not know the 
gipsies. You do not know by whom they are led. You do not 
know the oaths of death and torture they have sworn——” 

“By whom are they led?” said Muiioz, still playing carelessly 
with the rifle. “I thought such fellows were mere savages and 
might be slaughtered like sheep.” 

“Perhaps—at any rate they are led by your own daughter!” 
said Rollo briefly, growing nettled at the parvenu grandee’s seem- 
ing indifference. 

“ My daughter!” cried Muiioz, losing in a moment his bright 
complexion, and becoming of a slaty pallor, “my daughter, that 
mad imp of hell—who, thrice has tried to assassinate me!” 

And as he spoke, he let the gun fall upon the floor at his feet. 
Then he rallied a little. 

“Who has told this lie?” he exclaimed with a kind of indig- 
nation. 

“A man who does not make mistakes—or tell lies—Sergeant 
Cardono!” said Rollo. “He has both seen and spoken to her! 
She has sworn to attack the palace to-night.” 

“Then I am as good as dead already. I must go directly to my 
wife!” answered Muiioz. 

But Rollo stepped before him. 

“Not without carrying an armful of these to where they will 
be of use,” he said, pointing to the guns. And the Duke of 
Rianzares, without any further demur, did his will. Rollo in turn 
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took as many as he could carry, and the sergeant brought up the 
rear carrying a wooden box of cartridges, which had evidently 
been packed ready for transportation. 

They returned to the large lighted room, where Mortimer, 
Etienne, and el Sarria had been left on guard. Concha and the 
waiting-maid seconded their efforts by bringing store of pistols 
and ammunition. 

On their way they passed through a hall which by day seemed 
to be lighted only from the roof. Rollo bade them deposit the 
arms there, and bring the other candles and lamps to that place. 

“Every moment that a light is to be seen at an outside window 
adds to our danger,” he said, and Concha ran at his bidding. 

Before she had time to return, however, the Queen-Regent 
came in with her usual dignity, the three serving men following 
her. Rollo saw at once that nothing was to be expected of 
Eugenio, whose ancient and tottering limbs could hardly support 
the weight of his body. But there was more hope of the two 
others. They proved to be stout young fellows from the neigh- 
bourhood, and professed the utmost eagerness for a bout with the 
gipsies. From their youth they had been accustomed to the use 
of firearms—it is to be feared without due licence—in the royal 
hunting preserves of Pefialara and the Guadarrama. 

But this made no difference to Rollo, who instantly set about 
equipping them with the necessary arms, and inquiring about the 
fastenings of the lower doors and windows. These it appeared 
were strong. The doors themselves were covered without with 
sheet iron, while all the windows were protected not only by 
shutters but by stanchions of iron sunk in the wall. 

On the whole Rollo was satisfied, and next questioned the 
servants concerning the state of the town and whether any 
assistance was to be hoped for from that quarter. In this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed. It appeared that the whole munici- 
pality of San Ildefonso was so utterly plague-stricken that scarce 
an able-bodied man remained, or so much as a halfling boy capable 
of shouldering a musket. Only the women stood still in the 
breach, true nursing mothers, not like her of Ramah, refusing to 
be comforted, but continuing to tend the sick and dying till they 
themselves also died—aye, even shrouding the dead and carrying 
out the corpses. A faithful brother or two of the Hermitage 
abode to carry the last Sacraments of the church through the 
deserted and grass-grown streets, but there were few or none now 
to fall on their knees at the passage of Sw Majestad, or to uncover 
the head at the melancholy tolling of the funeral bell. 

With characteristic swiftness of decision Rollo made up his 
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mind that the best plan for the defence of the palace would be to 
place his scanty forces along the various jutting balconies of the 
second floor, carefully darkening all the rooms in their rear so 
that till the moment of the attack itself, the assailants would have 
no idea that they were expected. It was his idea that the small 
doors on the garden-side of the house, which led right and left to 
the servants’ quarters would be attacked first. He was the more 
assured of this because the sergeant had recognised in the bivouac 
of the gipsies, a man who- had formerly been one of the royal 
grooms both here and at Aranjuez. He would be sure to be 
familiar, therefore, with that part of the interior of the palace. 
Besides, being situated upon the side most completely removed 
from the town, the assailants would have the less fear of in- 
terruption. 

While Rollo was thus cogitating, Concha came softly to his 
side, appearing out of the gloom with a suddenness that startled 
the young man. 

“T have pulled up the ladder by which we ascended and laid it 
across the balcony,” she said, “ was that right?” 

“You alone?” cried Rollo in astonishment. 

She nodded brightly. 

“Certainly,” she answered, “ women are not all so great weak- 
lings as you think them—nor yet such fools!” 

“Indeed you have more sense than I,” Rollo responded, gloomily, 
“; ought to have remembered that before. But as you know I 
have had many things to think of.” 

“T am glad,” she said, more quietly and submissively than ever 
in her life, “that even in so small a matter I am permitted to 
think a little for you!” 

Whereupon, though the connection of idea is not obvious, Rollo 
remembered the moment when he had faced the black muzzles of 
Cabrera’s muskets in the chill of the morning, and the bitter regret 
which had then arisen to his mind. Out there in the dark of the 
palace-garden, death fronted him as really though not so im- 
mediately. He resolyed quickly that he should not have the 
same regret again, if the worst came to the worst. There was no 
one in the alcove where Concha had found him. The Queen- 
Regent had disappeared to her suite of rooms, and thither after a 
time Senor Muioz had followed her. The rest were at that 
moment being placed in their various posts by the sergeant 
according to Rollo’s directions. 

So he stooped quickly and kissed Concha upon the mouth. 

It was strange. The girl’s usual instinct on such matters 
seemed to have deserted her. In a somewhat wide experience she 
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could always tell to a second when an attempt of this kind was 
due. Most women can, and if they are kissed it is because they 
want to be. (Which, sayeth the Wise Man, is great wisdom!) A 
fire-alarm rings in their brain with absolute certainty, giving 
them time to evite the conflagration by a healthy douche of 
cold water. But Rollo the Firebrand again proved himself the 
Masterly Incaleulable. Or else—but who could suspect Concha. 

It is, sayeth the Wise Man, the same with kicking a dog. The 
brute sees the kick coming before a muscle is in motion. He 
watches the eye of his opponent and is forearmed. He vanisheth 
into space. But when Rollo interviewed an animal in this fashion, 
he kicked first and thought afterwards. Hence no sign of his in- 
tention appeared in his eye, and the dog’s yelp arrived almost as a 
surprise to himself. 

So, with greatly altered circumstance was it in the present 
instance. Rollo kissed first and made up his mind to do it after. 
Consequently Concha was taken absolutely by surprise. She 
uttered a little cry and stepped back indignantly into the lighted 
room where the spare muskets were piled. 

But again Rollo was before her. If he had attempted to make 
love, she would have scathed him with the soundest indignation, 
based on considerations of time, place, and personality. 

But the young Scot gave her no time. In a moment he had 
again become her superior officer. 

“Take your piece,” he said, with an air of assured command, 
“together with sufficient ammunition and post yourself at the 
little staircase window over the great door looking towards the 
town. If you see anyone approaching, do not hesitate to fire. 
Good-bye. God bless you! I will see you again on my rounds!” 

And Rollo passed on his way. 

Then with a curious constraint upon her tongue, and on her 
spirit a new and delightful feeling that she could do no other than 
as she was bidden, Concha found herself with loaded musket and 
pistol obediently seeking her place in the general defence of the 
palace, 


Cuaptrr XXXII, 
LIKE A FALLING STAR. 


Rotxo judged aright. It was indeed no time for love-making, 
and to do the young man justice, he did not connect any idea so 
concrete with the kiss he had given to Concha. 

She it was who had saved his life at Sarria. She was perilling 
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her own in order to accompany and assist his expedition. She 
had drawn up the ladder he had foolishly forgotten. Yet in spite 
of the fact that he was a young man and by no means averse 
from love, Rollo was so clean-minded and so little given to think 
himself desirable in the eyes of women, that it never struck him 
that the presence of La Giralda and Concha might be interpreted 
upon other and more personal principles than he had modestly 
represented to himself. 

True, Rollo was vain as a peacock—but not of his love-conquests. 
Punctilious as any Spaniard upon the smallest point of honour, in 
any quarrel he was as ready as a Parisian maitre d’armes to pull 
out sword or pistol, Nevertheless when a man boasted in his 
‘presence of the favours of a woman, he thought him a fool and 
a braggart—and was in general nowise backward in telling 
him so. 

Thus it happened that, though Concha had received no honester 
or better intentioned kiss in her life, the giver of it went about 
his military duties with a sense of having said his prayers, or 
having performed some action raising himself in his own esti- 
mation. 

“God bless her,” he said to himself, “I will be a better man 
for her sweet sake, And by heavens, if I had had such a sister, 
I might have been a better fellow long ere this! God bless her, 
I say!” 

But what wonder is it that little Concha, in her passionate 
Spanish fashion understanding but one way of love, and being 
little interested in sisters, felt the tears come to her eyes as his 
step waxed fainter in the distance, and said over and over to her- 
self with smiling pleasure, “ He loves me—he loves me! Oh, if 
only my mother had lived, I might have been worthier of him. 
Then I would not have played with men’s hearts for amusement 
to myself, as alas, I have too often done. God forgive me, there 
was no harm, indeed. But—but—I am not worthy of him—I 
know I am not!” 

So Rollo’s hasty kiss on the dark balcony was provoeative of a 
healthy self-reproach on both sides—which at least was so much 
to the good. 

Concha peered out into the darkness towards the south where 
a few stars were blinking sleepily through the ground-mist. She 
could dimly discern the outline of the town lying piled beneath 
her, without a light, without a sound, without a sign of life. 
From beyond the hills came a weird booming as of a distant 
cannonade. But Concha, the careless maiden who had grown into 
& woman in an hour, did not think of these things. For to the 
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Spanish girl whose heart is touched to the core, there is but one 
subject worthy of thought. Wars, battles, sieges, the distresses 
of queens, the danger of royal princesses—all are as nothing, 
because her lips have been kissed. 

“All the same,” she muttered to herself, “he ought not have 
done it—and when I have a little recovered I will tell him so!” 

But at that moment, poised upon the topmost spike of the great 
gate in front of her, she saw the silhouette of a man. He was 
climbing upwards, with his hand on the cross-bar of the railing, 
and cautiously insinuating a leg over the barrier, feeling mean- 
while gingerly for a foothold on the palace side. 

“ He is come to do evil to—to Rollo!” she said to herself, with 
a slight hesitation even in thought when she came for the first 
time to the Christian name. 

But there was no hesitation in the swift assurance with which 
she set the rifle-stock to her shoulder, and no mistake as the keen 
and practised eye glanced along the barrel. 

She fired, and with a groan of pain the man fell back outside 
the enclosure. 

The sound of Concha’s shot was the first tidings to the besieged 
that the gipsies had really arrived. Rollo, stealing lightfoot 
from post to post pistol in hand, the sergeant erect behind the 
vine-trellis on the balcony between the rearward doors, Etienne 
and John Mortimer a little farther along on the same side of the 
chateau, all redoubled their vigilance at the sound. But for the 
space of an hour or more nothing farther was seen or heard north, 
south, east, or west of the beleaguered palace of La Granja. 

The gipsies had not had the least idea that their intention was 
known. They expected no obstacles till the discharge of Concha’s 
piece put them on their guard, and set them to concerting other 
and more subtle modes of attack. It was too dark for those in 
the chateau to see whether the wounded man lay where he had 
fallen or whether he had been removed by his comrades. 

Rollo hastened back to Concha and inquired in a low voice 
what it was she had fired at. Whereupon she told him the story 
of the man climbing the railings and how she had stayed his 
course so suddenly. Rollo made no remark, save that she had 
done entirely right. Then he inquired if she had recharged her 
piece, and hearing that she wanted nothing and was ready for all 
emergencies, he departed upon his rounds without the least leave- 
taking or approach to love-making. In her heart Concha re- 
spected him for this, but at the same time she could not help 
feeling that a Spaniard would have been somewhat warmer in 
his acknowledgments. Nevertheless she comforted herself with 
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the thought that he had trusted her with one of the most im- 
portant posts in the whole defence, and she prayed fervently to 
the Virgin that she might be able to do her duty there. 

She thought also that when the morning came, perhaps he 
would have more time. For her, she could wait—here she smiled 
a little. Yes, she acknowledged it. She who had caught so 
many, was now taken in her own net. She would go to the 
world’s end for this young Scot. Nor in her heart of hearts was 
she ashamed of it. Above and beyond all courtesies and sugared 
phrases she loved his free-handed, careless, curt-spoken, hectoring 
way. After his one kiss, he had treated her exactly like any 
other of his company. He did not make love well, but—she 
liked him none the worse for that. In such matters (sayeth the 
Wise Man) excellence is apt to come with experience. 

And he would learn. Yes, decidedly he might yet do credit to 
his teacher. To-morrow morning would arrive, and for the 
present, well—she would keep her finger upon the trigger and 
a pair of remarkably clear-sighted eyes upon the grey space of 
greensward crossed by the black trellises of railing immediately 
before her. That in the meantime was her duty to her love and 
(she acknowledged it), her master. 

Apart from these details of his feeling for Concha, however 
(which gave him little concern), Rollo was far from satisfied with 
the condition of affairs. He would rather (so he confided to the 
sergeant) have defended a sheepfold or a simple cottage than 
this many-chambered, many-passaged mongrel chateau. His 
force was scattered out of sight, though for the most part not 
out of hearing of each other. It was true that owing to his 
excellent dispositions, and the fortunate situation of the balconies, 
he was able to command every part of the castle enclosure, and 
especially the doors by which it was most likely that the chief 
attempt would be made. 

So occupied had Rollo been with his affairs, private and of a 
military character, that he had actually wholly forgotten the 
presence of the Queen-Regent, her daughter and husband, within 
the palace of-La Granja. And this though he had come all that 
way across two of the wildest provinces of Spain for the sole 
purpose of securing their persons and transporting mother and 
daughter to the camp of Don Carlos. Nevertheless so instant was 
the danger which now overhung everyone, that their intended 
captor had ceased to think of anything but how to preserve these 
royal lives and to keep them from the hands of the ruthless 
gipsies of the hills. 

But circumstances quickly recalled the young man to his 
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primary purpose, and taught him that he must not trust too much 
to those whose interests were opposed to his own. 

Rollo, as we have said, had reserved no station for himself, but 
constantly circulated round all the posts of his little army, ready 
at any time to add himself to the effective forces of the garrison 
at any threatened point. It was while he was thus passing from 
balcony to balcony on the second or defended storey that his quick 
ear caught the sound of a door opening and shutting on the floor 
beneath. 

“ Ah,” thought Rollo to himself, suspiciously, “ the Queen and 
her people are safe in their chambers on this floor. No person 
connected with the defence ought to be down there. This is 
either some treachery or the enemy have gained admission by 
some secret passage! ” 

With Rollo Blair to think was to act. So in another moment 
he had slipped off his shoes, and treading noiselessly on his 
stocking soles and with a naked sword in his hand he made his 
way swiftly and carefully down towards the place whence he had 
heard the noise. 

Descending by the grand escalier he found himself in one of 
the narrow corridors which communicated by private staircases 
with the left wing of the palace. Rollo stood still in the deepest 
shadow. He was sure that he could hear persons moving near 
him, and once he thought that he could distinguish the sound of 
a muttered word. 

The Egyptian darkness about him grew more and more instinct 
with noises. There was a scuffling rustle, as of birds in a chimney, 
all over the basement of the house. A door creaked as if a 
slight wind had blown it. Then a latch clicked, and the wind 
unaided does not click latches. Rollo withdrew himself deeper 
into a niche at the foot of the narrow winding-stair which girdled 
a tower in the thickness of the wall. 

The young man had almost resolved to summon his whole 
force from above, so convinced was he that the enemy had gained 
a footing within the tower and were creeping up to take them in 
the rear, when a sound altered his intention. There is nothing 
more unmistakable to the ear than the rebellious whimper of an 
angry child compelled to do something against its will. 

Rollo instantly comprehended the whole chain of circumstances. 
The treachery touched him more nearly than he had imagined. 
Those for whom he and his party were imperilling their lives were 
in act to leave them to perish as best they might in the empty 
shell of the palace. The royal birds were on the point of flying. 

A door opened, and through it (though dimly) Rollo could see 
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the great waterfall glimmering and the stars above, chill over the 
snowy shoulder of Pejialara. He could not make out who had 
opened the door, but there was enough light to discern that a 
lady wrapped in a mantilla went out first. Then followed another, 
stouter and of shorter stature, apparently carrying a burden. 
Then the whole doorway was obscured by the tall figure of a man. 

“ Munoz himself, by heaven!” thought Rollo. 

And with a leap he was after him, in his headlong course 
dashing to the ground some other unseen person who confronted 
him in the hall. 

In a moment more he had caught the tall man by the collar 
and swung him impetuously round back within the doorway. 

“Move one sole inch and your blood be on your own head!” he 
muttered. And the captive feeling Rollo’s steel cold at his 
throat, remained prudently silent. Not so the lady without. 
She uttered a cry which rang about the silent chateau. 

“ Muiioz! My husband! Fernando, where art thou? Oh, they 
have slain him, and I only am to blame!” 

She turned about and rushed back to the door, which she was 
about to enter when a cry far more sudden and terrible rang out 
behind her. 

“They have killed the Princess! Some one hath slain my darling!” 

At the word Rollo abandoned the man whom he was holding 
down, and with shouts of “ Cardono!” “El Sarria!” “To me! 
They are upon us!” he flung himself outside. 

There was little to be discerned clearly when he emerged into 
the cool damp darkness, only a dim heap of writhing bodies as in 
some combat of hounds or of the denizens of the midnight forest. 
But Rollo once and again saw a flash of steel and a hand uplifted 
to strike. Without waiting to think he gripped that which was 
topmost and therefore nearest to him, and finding it unexpectedly 
light, he swung the thing clear by the garment he had clutched. 
He felt a pain in his right shoulder, which at the time appeared 
no more than the bite of a squirrel or the sting of a bee. With 
one heave he, threw the object, human or not he could not for the 
moment determine, behind him into the blackness of the hall. 

“Take hold there, somebody!” he cried, for by this time he 
could hear the clattering of the feet of his followers on the stairs 
and flagged passages. 

Outside under the stars something or someone larger and 
heavier lay on the ground and moaned. As Rollo bent over it 
there came a rush of men from all sides, and the young man had 
scarcely time to straighten himself up and draw his pistol before 
he found himself attacked by half-a-dozen men, 
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His pistol cracked and an assailant tumbled on his face, while 
the flash in the pan revealed that he had already an ally. The 
sergeant was beside him, by what means did not then appear. 
For he had certainly not come through the door, and at this 
Rollo drew a long breath and applied himself to his sword-play 
with renewed vigour. The assailants, he soon found, were mostly 
armed with long knives, which however had little chance against 
the long and expert blades of the sergeant and Rollo. 

After proving on several occasions the deadly quality of these 
last, they broke and ran this way and that, while from the 
windows above (where the two royal servants were posted, with 
La Giralda on guard between them), a scattering fire broke out, 
which tumbled more than one of the fugitives upon the grass. 

With great and grave tenderness Rollo and the sergeant carried 
that which lay on the grass within. In a moment more they had 
the door shut and bolted, when from the rear of the hall came the 
voice of el Sarria. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, “ bring a light! For I have that 
here which is in human form, yet bites and scratches and howls 
like a wild beast! I cannot hold it long. It is nothing less than 
a devil incarnate !” 

* * * - e 

Most strange and incomprehensible of all that the light 
revealed, was the appearance of the giant el Sarria, who, his 
hands and face bleeding with scratches, and seated on the final 
steps of the corkscrew staircase, held in his arms clear of the 
ground the bent and contorted form of a young girl. So desperate 
were her struggles that it was all he could do to confine her feet 
by passing them under his arm, while with one great palm he 
grasped two flat and meagre wrists in a grip of steel. Yet in 
spite of his best efforts the wild thing still struggled, and indeed 
came within a hair’s-breadth of fastening her teeth in his cheek. 

As he had said there was more of the wild beast of the woods 
taken in a trap than of human creature in these frantic struggles 
and inarticulate cries. The girl foamed at the mouth. She 
threw herself backward into the shape of a bow till her head 
almost touched her feet, and again momentarily twisting herself 
like an eel half out of el Sarria’s grasp, she endeavoured with 
a force that seemed impossible to so fair a body, to reach the 
group by the door where Muioz was still supporting the Queen 
Maria Cristina. 

Presently Cardono desisted from his examination of the body of 
the waiting-woman. He shook his head murmuring—“ Dead! 
Dead! of a certainty stone-dead! ” 
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And the sergeant was a good judge of life and death. He had 
seen much of both. 

Then he came over to where el Sarria was still struggling 
awkwardly with the wild and maniacal creature, as if he could 
not bring his great strength to bear upon a creature so lithe and 
quick. At the first glance he started back and turned his gaze 
next on the royal group. 

For that which he now saw, distorted with the impotence of 
passion and madness was no other than the little girl whom he 
had met in the camp of the gipsies on the side of Guadarrama— 
the daughter of Muiioz, the plan-maker and head-centre of the 
whole attack. 

The sergeant stood a moment or two fingering his chin, as a 
man does who considers with himself whether it is worth while 
shaving. Then with his usual deliberation he undid a leathern 
strap from his waist and with great consideration but equal 
effectiveness he buckled the girl’s hands firmly behind her back. 
Then with a neckerchief of silk he proceeded to do the like office 
with her feet. 

Just as he was tying the final knots, the girl made one supreme 
effort. She actually succeeded in twisting her body out of the 
arms of el Se_ria, and flung herself headlong in the direction of 
Muiioz and the Queen, spitting like a cat. But the sergeant’s 
shackles did their work, and the poor tortured creature would 
have fallen on her face upon the cold flags of the stone floor but 
that el Sarria caught her in his arms, and lifting her gently up, 
proceeded to convey her to another apartment where she might 
more safely be taken care of. 

In order to do this, however, he had to pass close by the Queen- 
Regent and her consort. It happened that the latter, who till 
that moment had been wholly occupied by his cares for the 
recovery of his mistress, had scarcely glanced either at the motion- 
less heap staining the floor with blood or at the wild thing 
scrambling and biting savagely in the arms of el Sarria. 

But the girl’s struggles were now over for that time. Her fit 
of demoniacdl fury had apparently completely exhausted her. 
Her head lay back pale and white, the lips drawn so as to show 
the teeth in a ghastly smile, and her whole body drooped, relaxed 
and flaccid, over her captor’s arm. 

The Queen-Regent was just able once more to stand upon her 
feet when el Sarria passed with his burden. The eyes of Muiioz 
fell upon the girl’s pale distorted features. He started back and 
almost dropped the Queen in his horror. 

“Whence came this she-devil?” he cried. ‘“ What is she doing 
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here? Let her be locked ina dungeon. Eugene will show you 
where. She will cut all our throats else!” 

“Has this child not the honour to be daughter to his Excel- 
lency the Duke of Rianzares?” inquired the sergeant, grimly. 

“She is a maniac, I tell you! I put her in a madhouse and 
she escaped! She hath sworn my death!” cried Muiioz, his super- 
cilious calm for once quite broken up. 

“ And what is this that she hath done?” he cried, holding 
up his hands as his eyes fell on the body of the nurse Susana. 
In another moment, however, he had partially recovered himself. 

“My beloved lady,” he said, turning to his wife, “this is 
certainly no place for you. Let me conduct you to your own 
chamber !” 

“Not without the added presence of one of my people, sir,” 
said Rollo, sternly ; “ this had not happened but for your intention 
of secretly deserting us, and leaving us to hold the castle alone 
against the cruel enemy of whose approach we risked our lives to 
warn you!” 

Meanwhile the Queen-Regent had been casting her eyes wildly 
and uncomprehendingly around. Now she looked at the motion- 
less form of the girl in the arms of el Sarria, now at the dead 
woman upon the floor, but all without the least token that she 
understood how the tragedy had come to pass. 

But suddenly she threw her arms into the air and uttered a 
wild scream. 

“ Where is my Isabella—where is my daughter? She was in 
the arms of her nurse Susana who lies there before us. They 
have killed her also. This devil-born has killed her! Where 
shall I find her ?—My darling—the protected of the Virgin, the 
future Queen of all the Spains ?” 

But it was a question no one could answer. None had seen the 
little Isabel, since the moment when she had passed forth through 
the portal of the palace into the night, clasped in the faithful 
arms of her nurse. 

She had not cried. She had not returned. Apparently not a 
soul had thought of her, save only the woman whose life had been 
laid down for her sake, as a little common thing is set on a shelf 
and forgotten. 

So, for this reason, the question of Maria Cristina remained 
unanswered. For, even as a star shoots athwart the midnight 
sky of winter, so the little Queen of Spain had passed and been 
lost in the darkness and terror without. 


(To be continued.) 
VOL, CXXIIL 2H 
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A By-way of the Borr War. 


II, 


One sleeps lightly under the stars, with but a fold or two of 
blanket beneath one; about 2 a.m. I became conscious of a curious 
strangled moaning somewhere near; there may have been a light 
too, and exclamations: then I was wide awake, listening intently 
to this curiously compelling sound; an animal, surely? a horse 
in pain, a horse who has got his rein twisted, and is strangling. 
Voices arose, and the captain, who was lying beside me, cried out 
querulously, “Vat is zat row? Vat is ze matter wiz zat 
‘orse?” I suggested that his picket rope was twisted round his 
neck.  “ Ya, perhaps, or perhaps colic; Mistare Pentland, see vat 
is de matter wif zat ’orse. Tell a boy to cut ze rein.” 

The sergeant major kicked up a Kaffir; but everybody was 
awake now, all asking questions at once; lions were suggested 
and scoffed at, and someone lit a grass-tuft, which flared up 
brightly ; the horses, who were nervous at the sudden row, 
snorted and backed and stamped a little, but there was nothing 
approaching a stampede. The groaning continued, and I fancied 
that there came a deeper note in it, not of pain, but of warning 
and displeasure; but the boy returned and said he had cut the 
rein, Pentland took a lamp and went to look; a bush hid the 
spot until he was within five yards, when the crouching Kaffir at 
his side sprang back in terror. “ Bulabeece, bulabeece,” he cried, 
“A lion, a lion.” (I don’t know if I have the Kaffir name 
correctly.) 

“He says it’s only a wildebeeste,” cried Pentland, not under- 
standing; but a quick and ominous growl sent him flying back, 
while some half-awakened trooper shouted above the din, “ Only 
a —— wild pig, boys, all this row about a —— pig.” 

“Can't some of you fellows say what all the row’s about?” 
roared the guard from the embankment; but as more grass flared 
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up, and more men crowded round and peered into the gloom, 
there came a deep and vicious wough-ough-ough that sent every 
soul helter-skelter to get his gun. Holgate took command, and 
the Kaffirs lit fires everywhere, while some men went to the 
horses, who, though shivering with terror, had yet stood extra- 
ordinarily quiet; indeed, the increasing fire-light showed two 
tied to the very bush that hid the victim, standing motionless, 
evincing’ no frantic terror, though they plunged off fast enough 
when a trooper cautiously released them, under cover of levelled 
rifles. Sergeant Else, above, was full of chaff, begging us not to 
shoot him. Stannicker didn’t stir, but yelled to us to have a care 
for the horses; then Holgate’s voice was heard again, trying to 
marshal his excited forces, and enjoining us not to fire till we saw 
the lion. As we closed in, and the grass blazed up nearer, the 
dead horse loomed black beyond the bush, and I, half thinking I 
could see the lion, stared straight towards that muttering gurgling 
growl that ever rumbled out of the blackness. There were far 
too many of us, as Holgate well knew, and he crept in and in, 
while others hesitated, and a silence fell, which only the lion’s 
ominous muttering broke. 

While I still strained my eyes in doubt as to whether my 
weapon pointed at a form or a sound, Holgate and I and two or 
three more fired; flash, flash, bang, and the lion’s fierce, quick 
ough-ough-ough, a deep coughing roar, and his heavy rush down 
the rocky bank, were the reply; his progress was marked by the 
blue sparks that winked from the guns of the Kaffirs behind and 
below. He was gone, and as the fires blazed up all round, the 
excited troopers crowded about the dead horse. 

“Napoleon, by gosh!” they cried. “’Ere, Kursagon, it’s your 
orse the lion’s copped.” 

“I got anoder to-day,” quietly answered a tall and grizzled 
trooper, who had come with Holgate. “ Dat’s damn lucky, sure; 
I saw fine Boer horse t’other side de river, and I say I have dat 
one if I swim de Sabie for ’im, bullet or no bullet, an’ I go an’ 
bring ’im in; damn fine little beast, too, an’ saddle too. My poor 
ole Napoleon! Damn de lion’s cheek.” 

We were assured that it was very rare for lions to enter a 
camp so boldly, especially Sabie lions, who have never been 
considered dangerous, owing to the quantity of game about. 
Indeed, of the dozen or fifteen of our number who had come 
across lions before, only Holgate had seen a similar occurrence. 
That hunter thought our friend would still be hanging round at 
daylight, and promised that we should have a look for him, Boers 
permitting, though tracking in the dry ground would be difficult. 

2H 2 
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So with this comforting assurance we lay down till dawn, when I 
awoke to a shot fired somewhere near, and as I laced my boots 
the shooter returned; the metal rails had carried to the re- 
cumbent guard on the embankment the low grumbling of the 
lion, and Edwards had gone out and fired a snap-shot without 
success. 

I examined the wounds on the horse’s head, neck and shoulder, 
and could not see that the neck was broken ; four yards behind 
the body the spot where the lion had lain all the time was plainly 
visible by the crushed grass, and when we considered the positions 
from which we fired and the directions in which we aimed, we con- 
cluded that the brute, twelve or fifteen yards away, must have had 
some close shaves; indeed, Holgate thought he might have been 
hit, that roar and his quick bolt were like it. While we were 
thus engrossed about the horse, men were announced across the 
river, and in the grey light some minutes elapsed before they 
were identified as the missing troopers, one with his arm in a 
sling; they were greeted by a round of cheers from their 
delighted comrades, for though Penaluna’s report had convinced 
us that three men were safe, yet the certainty of their all being 
so was a great relief. 

Their story was that they didn’t know about the retreat; they 
had got away to the left, shifted from cover after cover by the 
Boer fire, which at last got them into a tight corner. A man 
was grazed slightly, and then Wolff got a Martini bullet through 
his arm, a nasty hole, and they drew back and found that fire had 
ceased everywhere. Having no horses they tried to return to camp, 
but coming to the dying horse, which somehow they didn’t know 
of, they thought the enemy must have followed up the retreat, 
and might be between them and camp, they therefore turned off 
eastwards, got down to the river about sunset, and camped there. 

When told about the lion—*“ You hit that lion, then, there’s 
blood below there,” said Gray. That could hardly be, because it 
was the wrong direction ; but some men went down to see, and in 
a minute there was a general cry—“There’s a nigger took,” 
“The lion’s copped a nigger,’ and the Maxim gunner’s awed 
voice ; “It’s one o’ my niggers—I missed one this morning; took 
from my very side, too, took from my very side.” 

We grabbed carbines and ran down; there was blood on the 
stones below and on the unmistakable spoor up the steep end of 
the embankment ; under a bush some stained clothing, then a torn 
fragment with a boot, and presently we came on Holgate regard- 
ing the horrible skeleton of the other leg, from whose thigh-bone 
all flesh had been torn. 
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There were twenty of us, whites and Kaffirs, eager and excited, 
a little awed; indeed, we were too excited to be silent, or go 
slowly, and while Holgate and the other hunters followed the 
spoor, sometimes difficult, sometimes plain, where something had 
been dragged through the grass, we irresponsible people flanked 
them on either side, hurrying in advance, peering and stooping 
and dodging, jealous for the first shot. Presently we found the 
poor naked remains, just the head and cleaned-out bust, and out- 
stretched arms, not disfigured, hardly even soiled. 

Then someone saw a form slinking off fifty yards ahead. 
“There’s them, a lion an’ lioness,” and he pointed his rifle; but 
the brutes were gone. Everyone rushed forward, helter-skelter, 
straight through the thorns, and presently we were brought up 
standing, a group of two or three panting men, deep in the silent 
bush. Holgate declared that it was useless to try further, and 
that the lions must be thoroughly scared; anyhow, he had to go 
back to camp, for the troop was going out. We accordingly re- 
turned to the corpse, when there broke out a torrent of inquiry, 
horror, or revenge. 

“What nigger is it?” 

“ Anyone know him?” 

“Ya,” said Sergeant Else in a low voice: “he was sentry with 
me last night, an’ he come an’ talked to me. ‘I know you, baas,’ 
says he, ‘ you’re Baas Harry as worked on the North Randfontein,’ 
an’ he talks away, an’ I thought wot a good nigger. My God, 
now, it might ’a bin me the —— lion copped,” and the burly 
Yorkshireman looked up at us, awestruck. ‘“ My God, I swear he 
wasn’t three feet away, an’ never knew a thing about it, nor the 
other niggers neither.” 

“Ah, well,” said Holgate, quite unmoved, “a lion ‘ll mostly 
take a Kaffir afore a white man, different smell, and stronger. 
Ya, ya, he'll mostly take a black afore a white.” 

While Else, much overcome, repeated, “My God! it might 
ha’ bin me; poor beggar. Never’ll I have so close a shave as 
that.” 

A colonial whispered surprisedly to his neighbour, “ Jus’ look 
at Harry, now; dere he was yesterday firin’ ’is Maxim as cool as 
you like—an’ her jammed an’ he clearin’ her, an’ a —— bullet 
hits the thing in his hand an’ dere’s bullets whizzin’ that thick, 
an’ he never carea —— damn. An’ now, says he, ‘I never had 
a closer shave.’ ” 

And Lawson, “ It’s de mos’ extraordinary ting I ever know. If 
you tole Dan Mahony or Bill Upsher, what's de mos’ famous 
hunters we have in all dis country, dey’d listen all de time an’ 
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say, ‘What a fine yarn,’ but dey’d never b’lieve, captain, not one 
minute. Dat’s de sort of ting it is. Never I heard a lion done 
such a ting before.” 

However, a man came to hurry us back to camp, where Captain 
Kettle waxed impatient. “No matter for the —— lions; when 
we've fixed up ze Boers, we will afterwards shoot ze lions,” he 
declared, telling us that he wished to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position, which he expected to find abandoned, for he quite 
realised that he was too weak to effect anything further by him- 
self. Therefore, as the warlike operations bade fair to be but 
tame, we guests resolved to go after buck, and we were assured 
that we need not go far, as unless we went right down to the 
Zand River junction, where there were a few buffalo, we should 
nowhere see much except impala. It may here be mentioned that 
the country north of the Crocodile and east of Kaap Muiden has 
been a big game preserve under the Boer government, where speci- 
mens of many of the greater game, including, I believe, giraffe and 
rhinoceros, still exist, which, without the regulations more or 
less strictly enforced by the authorities, would have completely 
vanished with the advent of the railway. It is greatly to be 
hoped, if only in the interest of the British garrison, that the 
game may be still preserved under the new régime. There is 
evidently enough to provide sport for moderate and merciful 
hunters for many years, but much of the indiscriminate slaughter 
which seems in vogue among the low-country hunters would 
reduce it very fast indeed, even if it could not entirely ex- 
terminate it. 

We certainly found no reason to admire South African methods 
on this occasion; our Kaflirs were accustomed to men who shoot 
for meat alone, and who, when they see game a hundred yards 
away, either fire at once at the best mark that offers, irrespective 
of sex, or run in as hard as they can and blaze away at anything 
that hasn’t made itself scarce. These boys took no trouble to go 
slow or to keep quiet or to hide themselves; the headboy—he 
was Holgate’s headboy, too—Golawan, brother to a Swazi induna 
and once in Shepstone’s service, even sported a large black 
mackintosh until I made him take it off; in short, they couldn’t 
understand the difference between: meat-hunting and head-hunt- 
ing, nor comprehend our Indian desire to pick and choose before 
we fired. So they pointed out herd after herd of impala and 
ran like madmen into the bush, and I ran after them and saw the 
line of leaping antelope vanish in the thickets, hardly able to 
distinguish a buck, and if I did, quite unable to hit him. Lectures 
and explanations were wasted; the boys nodded and grinned, and 
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moved quietly for five minutes, and when they saw the next herd 
in they ran madly again. In this way we had two or three 
useless shots, then a string of does leaped across a glade and 
S—— and the Kaffirs ran in as usual, while I stood still, disgusted, 
until at the tail of the twenty females a nice buck galloped across, 
which I missed handsomely at sixty yards. 

The niggers, however, got off their fusillade at twenty yards 
and murdered a doe, which they set to work to cut up—cooking 
the choice tit-bits of the interior on the spot. S—— and I have 
both shot in India, where elephant, bison, buffalo and tiger stand 
to our credit, besides Himalayan game, so that we do not speak 
as novices in shikar. And we now watched the meal with 
interest, and concluded that these Swazis and Changans, who are 
really very civilised Kaffirs, accustomed to pot-hats, trousers and 
the Johannesburg mines—are more savage and jungly than any 
Indian hunters we know. Chitrali, Waziri, Gond or Kol, so far 
as we have seen, prepare meat cut like this, cut from the quivering 
carcase, with some sort of care and niceness; even the latter 
tribes, aboriginal junglewallahs as they are, discard some parts 
of the interior of an animal, and wash part of what they don’t 
reject. But though there was a river within three hundred yards, 
these Kaffirs neither washed nor discarded any part of the whole 
inside except the actual contents of the paunch; the whole thing 
was thrust into the fire, and in a few minutes handed round as 
cooked; tit-bits to the two shikaris, who had taken no part 
whatever in the cooking, but sat impassive and indifferent until 
the food was ready. 

When we turned home a good chance offered itself at once; a 
herd of impala came down to drink and I lay watching them for 
ten minutes within eighty yards, while S—— stalked the buck 
from our side; but they got him before he could fire, and I again 
missed my shot as the buck galloped off. A little later a fine 
buck bounded out of the reeds thirty yards in front of us, and 
S——’s bullet broke his leg, while our general fusillade finished 
him two hundred yards further on; a beautiful buck with horns 
as long as they often grow. So we reached home quite pleased at 
1 pm., and found the patrol just returned. The Boers had 
trekked. The laager was large, they said, with at least three 
large cattle kraals and a great many fires scattered along a mile 
of road. There were still fires beyond the furthest point the 
patrol had reached, and the cut-up condition of the road, and the 
wheel-marks and hoof-marks alongside proved that Stannicker’s 
estimate of 500 as the Boer strength was not a greatly exagger- 
ated one. (Later and definite information puts them at 400 men, 
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but I don’t believe half that number were actually present at the 
skirmish.) No abandoned waggons were found, only a Cape cart, 
but there were a dozen or more dead oxen, and five or six horses. 
Also five broken rifles and a grave twelve feet by eight. There 
were many evidences of a hasty trek; the camp had broken up 
before dawn, and waggons had been driven through the bush 
parallel to the road, over bushes and against trees, so that 
evidently pursuit was feared. It is easy to understand that the 
Boers were scared, for, accustomed as they are to cautious action 
and little dash on the part of the hostile cavalry, they must cer- 
tainly have believed that so small a party as they soon knew us to 
be, would not have attacked them without strong support close at 
hand ; and in their then state of demoralisation no doubt their one 
desire was to save themselves and their convoy as fast as possible. 

Though I speak without inner knowledge, it seems that this 
convoy may really have been important—it comprised at least 
forty waggons deep laden with one knows not what stores and 
munitions from the great accumulations at Komati Poort, and it 
was the last that could be hoped for by Louis Botha, who, with 
Steyn and 1000 men, was supposed to be at that moment thirty 
or forty miles from Sabie bridge in the bush, or N.E. of Pilgrim’s 
Rest. One can understand, then, the disappointment with which 
our eager warrior saw his well-laid plans go wrong, certainly from 
little fault of his own. 

We were out again in the afternoon and saw several more 
troops of impala. Holgate shot one small buck, and I admired 
the quickness and certainty with which he got in his shots—bullet 
after bullet struck the creature as it lay struggling, until there 
was no chance of its rising again. I could not, however, admire 
his way of fast walking and running in; it gives a slow-sighted 
person like me no chance of picking @ buck. The boys also found 
a doe, evidently killed by our lot in the morning, and another 
party killed two, making our total bag nine impala, of which four 
were bucks, This Sabie bush is quite thick camel-thorn with 
much “ wacht a beetye,” which does not seem a very ferocious 
thorn after those of certain Eastern jungles that I know; it is 
chiefly formidable to a horseman, whom it certainly can tear 
abominably. The cover itself is very easy-going after some of 
those same jungles, and I gather that any bush through which one 
cannot ride freely is considered thick in this country. The tracks 
of game are very numerous, but near the river there is little 
variety ; besides the usual small deer, like duiker, and impala, and 
the single rhino and hippo spoors, I saw only tracks of wart-hog, 
hyena, wild dog, and of one large antelope; the variety is on the 
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uplands. We came on tsetse fly, however, which has much 
diminished hereabouts since the rinderpest killed so much of the 
game, there is a narrow belt along this river, but hardly any left 
to the southwards. 

The camp had been greatly contracted in view of the probable 
return of the lions, and was now contained within a circle of 
thirty yards radius, half of which was protected by the railway 
embankment and by the forty feet of broken rocky cliff which 
formed the river bank. An attempt had been made to cut the 
bush along the other half, and piles of wood had been collected 
for the fires, six or eight feet apart, which were to make an im- 
passable circle of light around the camp. Some eighty men and 
fifty animals were collected within these narrow limits, the 
horses being picketed in two lines close together, while six whites 
and twelve Kaffirs were detailed for guard, so that there would 
always be four niggers to keep the fires going and two troopers 
to superintend them. In his usual forcible style Stannicker 
expressed his belief that all the lions on the Sabie might roar 
round the camp to-night without doing any damage. 

Yet despite his confidence the lions did get in. I woke at three 
in the morning with a dreadful, quick, moaning cry in my ears, 
which was receding and lessening, and, from the pitch-black 
gloom of the night, beyond the dull fires dying in the drizzling 
rain, a dreadful voice was pleading, “Shoot, shoot!” an awful 
voice; and as men woke everywhere, they realised the terrible 
truth that the lion had caught another man—a white man— 
Sammy Smart! 

Bang from a carbine out beyond, and the lion’s hoarse roar in 
answer ; I was slow in turning out, and as I reached the fires two 
or three figures came back to the light, Holgate who had fired, 
another scout, and a staggering figure in a torn mackintosh, his 
head streaming with blood, who was saying in a lamentable voice 


—“ The ——lion’s got me, boys; he’s done for me, sure, I know; 
I feel it. Oh God! first one —— brute knock me down an’ grip 
me, and then the —— lioness come and maul me leg. “T'was 


better be shot by you than eat by the lions, so I call ‘ Shoot, 
shoot.” Oh God!” (such a piteous horror-wrung accent), “I’m so 
glad ye shot, Joe... they drop me when ye shot, Joe.. .” 
and then incoherent details. 

By this time the unfortunate fellow was inside the hut, and he 
rallied so strongly in voice and gesture, and got out of his ripped 
mackintosh so easily, that I and others believed he was but 
slightly injured. But, though the scalp-wounds were compara- 
tively trifling, he had serious claw-wounds on chest and back and 
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shoulder, and during the very long process of binding these up, 
he grew weaker, shivering with cold and showing signs of collapse. 
There were no antiseptics; no restoratives save the dregs of a 
bottle of port; the wounds could only be washed out with cold 
water and bandaged. And after the job was finished and the 
poor fellow was resting propped against a comrade’s shoulder— 
for he could not lie down—he complained so much of his ribs and 
side, in the intervals of low and rambling repetition of how he 
had been carried off, that they examined him again and were dis- 
mayed to find more wounds all about his side and thigh, where 
the lioness had evidently mouthed him. 

During this time we had of course examined the place where he 
had been struck down, and all marvelled at the audacity of the 
marauders. Twelve yards from our hut, and ten yards from the 
fires, a horse was tethered to a bush, the only one for which there 
was not room on the picket lines. Kaffirs lay sleeping all round, 
but the wood for the two nearest fires was done and they were 
burning low. Smart had just been called up to go on sentry, 
and was on his first tour round; he was looking for a Kaffir to 
replenish these dim fires when he stopped to examine the 
fastening of the horse. Next moment he was struck down, and 
but for Holgate’s boldness and promptitude would have been 
carried off altogether. 

For half-an-hour we had stood about in the drizzle, peering 
into the gloom, telling ominous stories of the wounds inflicted by 
a lion, when suddenly the brute roared close by. There was a 
ery of terror from poor shrinking Smart, and his frightened 
plaintive voice—his nerve was shattered by the awful shock— 
and the anxiety of his attendants, who came to beg us to drive 
the brute away, maddened the troopers. As the moaning growl 
came unceasingly from the blank gloom, a line of levelled carbines 
gradually formed behind the now blazing fires, and their threat 
was certainly visible to the lions, for the air was filled with the 
hollow liquid rumbling, and then one approached, and his voice 
changed into a deep and thrilling growling roar, with a challenge 
in it that niade every threatened man stand firmer as he stared 
into the black wall from which we really expected him to 
appear. 

Holgate was there, of course, trying to control our excitement, 
then somehow I found myself in command of the score of men who 
fronted with ready weapons this awe-inspiring note that thrilled 
and throbbed and gurgled minute after minute, unceasingly, now 
nearer, now farther, occasionally very close indeed. Minute after 
minute of fierce tension, waiting for the supreme moment, worked 
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to a great strain of fierce excitement when a lion came nearer 
and nearer and nearer. At last Holgate fired, and all the carbines 
blazed with sudden flame, a blinding, crashing volley, succeeded 
by absolute silence. Not a sound. Not a stir, and the high- 
wrought feeling gradually relaxed, we began to speak. We had 
no idea that we had hit anything, and indeed in a quarter of an 
hour there were lions growling and purring from three points 
round the camp—and the horses, shivering and trembling, needed 
some attention, though they made no real attempt to stampede, 
and stood quiet even under the volley. The lions did not again 
come very near, and as it began to rain heavily, most of us went 
back to bed. Smart was still reposing in a comrade’s tender 
arms, and seemed strong, he could smile and speak cheerily to us 
and we hoped he was all right. 

Daylight came in due course, with a leaden sky and threat of 
much rain. The lions had cleared, there was no sign of them, 
and the rain had not yet soaked the ground enough to make 
tracking possible. It appeared from the spoor that Smart had 
been dragged about forty yards before being dropped. It had 
been our captain’s intention to return home along the Boer’s 
back track, disarming certain Kaffir kraals, and taking three 
days on the journey; but the night’s tragedy and the threatening 
weather induced a shorter programme, in which our part was to 
accompany the diminished troop, camp near the kraals aforesaid, 
and return to Komati to-morrow after disarming them. It was 
9 o'clock and already raining when we at length got away, riding 
pretty fast through the dripping woodland along the railway. 
The rain soon developed into a tropical downpour which lasted 
two hours, and before it stopped we halted at a station house to 
off-saddle and feed horses. Going on from here some of us left 
the railway for the path across the bend before referred to, and as 
the heavy clouds again began to meet over us, and a vivid light- 
ning flash heralded the bursting of a thunder-storm, I saw 
Holgate leap off his horse and run into the cover. ‘“ Wildebeeste,” 
was the word passed back, but our cavalcade was too conspicuous 
to escape notice, and the stalker did not get a shot. 

It began to rain again, lightning flashed and thunder roared 
above us, and away we went; a long file twisting irregularly 
along the path, but despite the trees we were easily able to 
maintain a canter. All at once Holgate and the men nearest him 
began to gallop ;—“ Quagha, quagha,” (zebra) cried my neighbour, 
and the whole of us were off full gallop through the rain. I gota 
glimpse of a crowd of grey creatures going like smoke, and edged 
off to head them, as did others; away we tore full pelt, mackin- 
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toshes flying, branches tearing past, thorns ripping across us, but 
to no purpose. Holgate and his crowd fired a useless shot or two, 
but for my part I soon found myself at a standstill in a hissing, 
drenching torrent of rain through which I could not see fifty 
yards. The storm was now directly overhead, a flash of lightning 
struck a tree not fifty yards from our leader, and some of the 
crashes of thunder—one especially—were as loud and stunning as 
any Lever heard. In the midst of the downpour we came on a 
great herd of impala clustered for shelter under a big tree, they 
hardly moved when they saw us, and no one cared to dismount 
and shoot them. The horses, frightened at the uproar, were glad 
to go fast, and for half an hour we maintained the pace, when the 
slackening rain showed that the storm was moving past. So we 
reached the hut about kilo 44 at 1 o'clock, and as the Kaflfirs 
were far behind, we halted; turned the horses out to graze, and 
then made some attempt to dry ourselves, for if the mackintoshes 
had kept our bodies fairly safe, there was certainly no dry leg 
among us. 

A fire of broken up doors and planking soon blazed on a piece 
of corrugated iron in the centre of the room, round which every 
one crowded ; and socks and boots of all descriptions steamed and 
scorched at every point of vantage. Then we ate, more or less 
by general contribution, for some made tea, squabbling chaffingly 
over the canteens of bubbling water, and others produced bits of 
cheese or hard slices of stringy buck, while most of us had at least 
a couple of “dog biscuits.” It was a very cheery, if a damp, 
party, and notwithstanding the stifling pungent smoke which 
filled the hut, we all sat round in great good humour, while, with 
that freedom and equality which are so taking, Mr. Else and 
other wits made chaff for our diversion. In a corner, however, 
was the memento mori, to which all were liable: wrapped in their 
damp blanket two or three men lay prostrate with fever, turning 
lack-lustre eyes wearily on anyone who spoke to them, shivering 
with cold despite the closeness of the room, indifferent to every- 
thing and only desirous of being left alone. 

Much to our surprise the captain turned up an hour after our 
arrival; he had started two hours before us to push straight 
through to the Crocodile that he might ensure medical attendance 
for Smart as early as possible, but his trolly had broken down, 
and as his horses were with the carriers he found himself com- 
pelled to remain with us. 

The wounded man arrived about three o’clock, and was sent 
on after a brief halt; his attendants said he was rather low, but 
had been drinking coffee and had no fever. The cool day had 
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saved him that, and the rain had been well kept off by an 
erection of poles and waterproof sheets above the trolley. 

No Kaffirs, but the troopers seemed quite resigned to their 
non-arrival, and there was still some biscuit to bite at. And 
notwithstanding the desperate stuffiness of the smoke-filled hut 
and the extreme hardness of the bench, I was very happy; the 
glamour of the jungle was still on me, and I wouldn’t have 
changed places with anyone. I “fixed up” a fine programme 
for next cold weather’s shoot ; we Easterns told tales of Indian 
sport and adventure, and tried in vain to make our friends believe 
that there was a difference between a Pathan sowar and the coolie 
immigrant from Madras whom they so despise. As for the colonial 
yarns so freely exchanged by officer, sergeant, and trooper, they 
were still fascinating, and I cannot resist giving another. 

“Tell ’em about Van Dam, Mr. Stanniker,” says Duncan, and 
the little man is nothing loth. “Van Dam is the man of 
Nicholson’s Nek, an’ zere he was wounded ”—(here followed Van 
Dam’s version of that unfortunate affair). ‘ Well, they make him 
commandant of the line of communication to Delagoa, and aftair 
we blow up Malalane they bring up fifteen hundert men all along 
ze line, and oh, oh! ven ve are twelve men zey say ve are tree 
hundert, an’ ven ve copped Van Dam zey say ve are six hundert, 
an’ ven we are forty zey drop to four hundert, an’ just before now 
we are sixty an’ zey sink we are two hundert.” 

“ Dat’s vewy twue,” puts in Lawson softly, “ dey was vewy far 
fwom de mark.” 

*‘ And they never attacked you?” 

“Nevair—we lay in wait but they nevair come. We copped 
their big scout—Yacob—an’ zen zere Kaffirs got ze funk on board. 
But Van Dam he came down to see how to blot us out an’ he went 
to make arrangement wiz ze Kaffirs, but so soon as he left Komati 
Poort ve know it, an’ Lawson an’ Mr. Holgate an’ anozer an’ ze 
Kaffirs ve lay in vait at a kraal where zey stay ze night, forty miles 
from my camp on ze Lebombo, And in ze morning when zey 
ride along the path ve stan’ up in ze grass an’ say ‘ Hands up.’ 
An’ Van Dam he held up his hands, but Lombard fired so ve shot 
him, an’ Skibley he try to bolt but ve shot his horse an’ kopped 
him also.” 

“But do you mean they were by themselves?” 

“ Ach, my dear sir, they think they are in their own country, 
and indeed they had a commando of forty Boers, but zey was 
behind in another kraal, an’ ve was off before zey have heard 
a vordt.” 


“ That was a —— good thing, shootin’ Lombard,” says Duncan 
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stolidly. “My, but he was a damned bad un—he’d shoot ye on 
sight, he would; an’ as for the niggars . . .” 

“Ven ze Dutch in Komati did know Lombard was dead, zey all 
got drunk, so much zey hate him zemselyes: he was a tyrant and 
@ scoundrel.” 

“ He was commandant of Komati Poort,” goes on Duncan, “an’ 
when I went down last October he went through me. I tried a 
bit o’ bluff, but he was too ———smartaltogether. Says he, ‘ Have 
ye anny arms’? ‘Not a one,’ says I, ‘Well, open your kit,’ 
says he. There was a revolver in it. ‘That’s a revolver?’ says 
he. ‘Of coorse it is,’ says I. ‘Ye don’t tell the truth?’ says he. 
‘Not to you,’ says I. He was just fair drawn then, I thought I 
should have.to fight.” 

“You didn’t have much of a show, then, eh?” suggests S——. 

“Oh indeed no,” says Duncan with deep feeling, “it’s more 
than I can try to say, what it was comin’ down last year. Ye 
just dursn’t look a Dutchman in the face. "Iwas too damnable 
for words.” 

“Well,” says Lawson, “dat Lombard was no doubt a vewy 
complete ruffian, but Van Dam was a good and brave man.” 

“Ah, Van Dam is a chentleman, a real good man. He was in 
my camp on ze Lebombo and did live in my own hut, an’ we agree 
first class. But also he is an embarras, and I tell him, ‘If I take 
your parole d’honneur vill you go to the Bay and report yourself 
on a British man-of-war?’ And he give his parole, and he is 
living in Durban now. But Skibley (he vas commandant also) he 
refuse first, he say he vill escape. I ask Van Dam, ‘Vil he be 
responsible?’ He say ‘ No, for Skibley cannot be trusted.’ So 
then I say, ‘If I send you down, vill you go quiet, or vill you stay 
here all ze time shut up in a hut?’ So he agreed, and he is in 
Ceylon now. . .” 

At dawn, still no Kaffirs, and as we had almost no food and the 
horses had had no water since they drank at mid-day yesterday at 
a small muddy pool, it was necessary to abandon the kraal disarm- 
ing and make for the Crocodile with all speed. 

It was a delightful ride. The rain had washed the whole vast 
landscape, and seen from the long uplands the dark wet forest had 
more colour and more form than usual. Along the watercourses 
the freshened green was like a brilliant thread through the sombre 
neutral tints, and the spacious distances showed more clearly than 
before their immense expanses; to the north the twin stone 
koppies rose clear and distinct upon the sharp horizon, and far 
away westwards stood out line upon line of jagged foothills across 
the immeasurable space of bush, and beyond all the great wet blue 
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mass of the Drakensberg loomed solid beneath level and dwindling 
clouds. Andsuchacharming freshness—of birds singing, of trees 
rejoicing, of verdure sprouting—such a wet fresh taste and smell 
of earth and nature ; and after the excitement and tragedy of the 
Sabie there was a relief, a buoyancy and a lightness of heart about 
man and beast that made that ride a delight. And so, before ten, 
seventeen miles to Crocodile Bridge, where we were greatly 
saddened to hear that poor Smart was dead; his wounds had 
mortified and he had passed away peacefully at dawn. 

Two hours’ halt and then eight miles on to Komati, where I was 
very sorry to say “Finis” to the most interesting week I have 
spent this year, but glad to think that it was not quite good-bye 
to our excellent entertainers, Captain Kettle—I mean Captain von 
Steinaecker—and his most friendly and courteous set of thorough 
good fellows. 


A. D. G. G. 
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Che Master Mathematician. 


Hz is director of the Roman Observatory, and one of the cleverest 
and worst-tempered men in Italy, as I, who have studied mathe- 
matics under his tuition, have cause to remember. When he 
traverses the long stone corridors of the observatory on his way 
to his own special sanctum high up on the telescope tower, the 
minor clerks, porters and officials fly at his approach like leaves 
before a storm ; and those who have desks or offices which they 
may not leave, tremble like mice at the sound of his step. He 
works all night long and most of the day himself, and so he 
thinks that he is justified in calling everybody lazy by comparison. 
He is a small man with a pale face, red hair and a squint, which 
he has acquired by twenty years’ nightly use of the telescope. 
His short, stubbly moustache and long, nervous fingers are 
stained brown with tobacco juice, for he smokes cigarettes with- 
out ceasing from nine in the morning, when he gets up, to four, 
also in the morning, when he goes to bed. Smoking is in fact 
his only recreation, unless drinking strong black coffee at all 
hours of the day and night can be called a recreation. 

His study is a large, carpetless room, bare of any ornament, 
with a few straw chairs, a rickety old sofa, a plain deal table 
strewn with papers, and books everywhere—in shelves along the 
wall, on the window-sill, on the floor. The view from the window 
is the finest in Rome, and the study is also conveniently near the 
telescopes and the terraced roof. His only companion up there 
is a very thin and pessimistic tabby, much scarred by fighting, 
who boasts the extraordinary name of Venus, which is doubly 
inappropriate, for, besides being the ugliest cat of my acquaintance, 
Venus is a gentleman! 

When not engaged in abstruse calculations in his study the 
master mathematician teaches differential and integral calculus 
to the youth of Italy at the University. He is a terror to his 
pupils, to all the other professors, to everybody in the University, 
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in fact, from the director to the man who sweeps out the class- 
rooms. Yet none of them really dislike him, and I don’t think 
that even among his colleagues there is any one who envies him 
his success. And he can teach—none better! How often have I 
sat on that old horsehair sofa in his study listening to his words 
as he strode up and down the room, stumbling over books, barking 
his shins against the furniture and stopping to swear at it, at me, 
at himself and the cat all in one breath, yet never losing the 
thread of his discourse, but talking on easily, fluently, and with 
an eloquence which lifted one’s soul from the petty, sordid 
thoughts of our everyday life to realms beautiful, incompre- 
hensible, infinite—like the heavens among which he lives and 
thinks and toils. 

Sometimes he attends a meeting of the Italian Geographical 
Society, but I am afraid that his success at these séances is some- 
what impaired by his extreme irritability. For ifany one ventures 
to cast a doubt on the veracity and correctness of his assertions 
and arguments, he will pitch into that unfortunate individual with 
a vehemence and a fury entirely undeserved, working himself into 
such a passion as to become almost inarticulate, when, cramming 
his old felt hat on to his head, he will shake the dust of the room 
from his feet and start for home, to the unbounded relief of every- 
body concerned. Yet with what patience he would receive me in 
the old days when I used to go to him to be coached up in my 
mathematical studies, and pushing aside the vast sheets of paper 
covered with finely written figures and complicated designs that 
represented the toil of months and years, pick up the work that 
Thad brought him to correct ; and, now reproving, now encouraging, 
now explaining, interest me in spite of myself in the solution of 
problems which I had, but a few hours before, thrown aside as 
too dry and tiresome to seem worth considering. Then, after a 
couple of hours’ work, we would stroll out to the flat terraced roof 
together to watch the sun setting over the broad campagna, while 
the swallows whirled around us, rising, falling, shooting up into 
the clear, cool air of the evening, and again sweeping down in 
long beautiful curves with strange quivering cries and shrill 
ecmplainings. 

The Roman Observatory stands in the lower part of the town, 
but the telescope towers, built by order of the famous Jesuit 
astronomer Padre Secchi round the dome of the church of St. 
Ignatius, rise high above their surroundings, so that leaning on 
the balustrade the vast plain opens out to view on either side: 
to ihe west with a faint line as of burnished silver far away 
on the horizon which indicates the sea, while all around, to north 
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and east and south, the soft purple of the distant hills melts into 
the lighter blue of heaven. 

Placed here and there along the balustrade, and fastened down 
with bands of wire, are several large white china dishes or plates ; 
these represent one of the master’s hobbies, for every fine evening 
he goes on to the roof armed with a powerful lens to examine the 
various particles of dust dropped into the plates by the winds. 
The south wind or “scirocco” brings the most interesting con- 
tributions: grains of sand from Sahara, ashes from Etna and 
Vesuviu-, tray seeds from Sicilian gardens, which are carefully 
planted and watered by the master till they bloom out into exotic 
grasses and flowers. 

Some of the particles he can recognise at a glance, such as the 
ashes from Vesuvius or the African sands; others have to be placed 
with great care under a microscope and examined at length before 
their origin can be ascertained, and often those that appear most 
interesting and complex when under the microscope have the 
most commonplace origin, and are such as could be observed in 
any large town. I would walk up and down at the master’s side 
when my lesson was over and try (generally in vain) to distinguish 
one tiny particle of dust from another till the sun went down in 
the west and the stars began to come out. This would generally 
be a sign for me to go home, but sometimes he would ask me to 
stay and keep him company while he worked at the telescopes, 
and we would climb up the steep staircase of the tower together. 

The various instruments used in the meteorological observations 
—hydrometers, meteorographs, and the apparatus for registering 
the direction and strength of the winds—are placed here and there 
in the little cells opening out of the corridors and cloisters of the 
observatory (which once was a Jesuit monastery), and often two 
or three instruments are crowded into one small room; but the 
telescope—a huge column of steel and brass, movable by a com- 
plicated system of wheels and pulleys, and with every movement 
regulated by tiny electric lamps, that light and go out auto- 
matically as,the observer moves the great tube into position—the 
telescope stands alone on the highest tower of the building, in 
the centre of a big circular room, the ceiling and sides of which 
are made of corrugated iron and are also movable, so that the 
one high window in the room can be brought into any position 
necessary for the study of the heavens. 

After an untidy, hurried and uncomfortable meal brought up by 
a servant and left to cool till the master should remember its 
existence, he would begin the night’s work, and I would pass 
the time contentedly enough rolling the iron roof into position 
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for him to examine now one planet now another; sometimes 
getting a glimpse through the telescope of some gleaming, silvery 
dise which represented just such another atom of life as this old 
world of ours, whirling through infinite space to an unknown goal. 

The master would sit on a high stool just under the telescope, 
the light of a solitary electric lamp shining down on his head 
and on the great sheets of paper covered with the manuscript 
calculations which he used to consult during his observations. 
Often, carried away by his own thoughts, he would begin to speak 
of the many theories that men have expounded concerning the 
stars. He would speak of Jupiter as of a world still in formation, 
surrounded by gigantic clouds of vapour ; of Mars and the problem 
of its being inhabited by beings similar to men; and once, I 
remember, he told me about the star that he himself had dis- 
covered and named after his young wife—surely the grandest 
compliment that ever was paid to a woman by the man who 
loved her. 

The hours passed quickly enough up there above the sleeping 
town; and often the church bells had struck three or four before 
I went home ; now and then our vigils were considerably enlivened 
by Venus fighting another cat somewhere in the vicinity—generally 
on the iron roof just above our heads. The master would start 
from his seat as the first ear-splitting miaow echoed across tho 
roofs, and endeavour to silence Venus by throwing everything 
that came handy in the direction whence the noise proceeded ; if 
this failed or the sound of broken glass reached our ears, he would 
seize the handle by which the roof is put in motion and send it 
round at a rate that must have astonished the combatants, for 
they generally came down by way of the telescope, their eyes 
blazing like opals in the darkness. 

The master was well over forty years of age when I first know 
Lm, and his position in life was assured. He had a wifo 
to look after him and a son in the university for him to look 
after. But perhaps the days when he was still a young teachor 
of arithmetic at a little provincial school, with barely sixty pounds 
a year to live on and everything still to be won, were the happiest 
of his life. Pasquale, the old school-servant, who remembers him 
when he first came to Rome to teach mathematics in the Ginnasio, 
told me that during the five years he spent there he only failed 
to turn up in class once, and this one occasion is remembered in 
the Ginnasio to this day. On his promotion to be master of 
mathematics in the Ginnasio, he had promptly married, and he 
and his wife lived a simple and very happy life together, though 
he had to work like a slave to make both ends meet. However, 
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working hard was his forte, so that he had not been in Rome a 
year before he obtained a small place at the observatory, and 
almost at the same time his first-born son came into the world. 
On that eventful day he turned up half an hour late—an un- 
precedented occurrence for him—and in such a good temper that 
he even forgot to scold and storm at the boys who had not done 
their school task. His pupils stared at each other in round-eyed 
astonishment, as the faltering excuses of the stupidest boy in the 
class were received with a good-humoured nod and the cheery 
remark that it didn’t matter in the least. 

When the midday bell rang and the boys trooped out chattering 
noisily, instead of striding away to his lunch with his coat tightly 
buttoned up and his soft hat crammed down over his eyes, he 
actually strolled out into the garden of the school, picked himself 
a rose from a tree that grew up the wall, stuck it in his button- 
hole, and went away jauntily swinging his cane and even trying to 
whistle the air of the last Neapolitan chansonette, without, however, 
any marked success. ‘The boys were convinced that the poor man 
had overworked himself and gone raving mad. The next day, 
however, the explanation came, and congratulations poured in 
upon him from his colleagues and pupils, all of which were received 
with the utmost good humour; one bold spirit even ventured to 
inquire what name would be given to the dear child, and was 
promptly invited to come and partake of a glass of vermouth round 
the corner. 

The baby was rather a poor specimen of its kind, a puny, 
white-faced little object, its only beauty being a pair of large 
wondering brown eyes and a wisp of red hair like his father’s. 
But he, the master, thought it the most wonderful baby in all 
the world, and worked in his little office at the observatory till he 
used to faint at his desk, so that his ¢esoro and its mother might 
go to Frascati or Albano on the hills near Rome and get the pure 
country air and grow strong. When it was about ten months old 
the baby fell ill and the master would come to the school with 
such a miserable anxious look on his face that his pupils would 
strive in & clumsy boyish way to console him, and would even 
endeavour to work a little harder in order to give him less 
trouble. But after a few weeks he cheered up considerably, and 
understanding that all was well again they determined to club 
together and present the master with a bunch of flowers to 
celebrate his son’s first birthday. 

I don’t suppose that it would ever enter an English schoolboy’s 
head to present one of his masters with a bouquet of flowers on 
any occasion whatever, but the youthful Italian mind is constructed 
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on different principles; all the same the selection of the boy who 
was to present the flowers gave rise to a considerable amount of 
quarrelling and chaff, for somehow no one aspired to the honour. 

At last the auspicious morning arrived, and the boys having 
temporarily concealed a large bunch of white roses in a desk, sat 
at their places in the class-room in a state of ill-suppressed 
excitement, which found vent in a great deal of giggling and 
various jokes at the expense of the master and his offspring. 
“ He'll be late, you bet,” said one small boy near the door, “ he 
won't be able to tear himself away from it, now that he can 
calculate its age by units instead of fractions.” 

“Perhaps he'll bring it here and give it a lecture on 
geometrical progressions as a birthday treat,” said another. 

“T pity the poor little devil when he grows older,” said a third. 
“Think of having mathematics for breakfast, mathematics for 
dinner and mathematics for supper! He'll have to draw geo- 
metrical figures with his macaroni on the table cloth before being 
allowed to eat it.” 

Suddenly the door of the class-room opened, but it was the 
Director of the School who appeared, with a note in his hand to 
say that the Master of Mathematics was not coming that day, and 
that the Professor of Latin would take the class in his stead. 
The boys groaned aloud. 

“Confound the silly old fool and his baby,” said one of them; 
“think of having to read Horace for two mortal hours!” 

Next day however, the roses having been kept fresh in water, 
the class assembled again, and sure enough, just as the clock 
struck eight, the master walked into the room and sat down at 
his desk. The sun streaming through the high glass windows 
shone down fiercely on his red hair and shabby black coat, worn 
shiny at the elbows and cuffs; he put up his hand to shade his 
eyes and began to read out the names from the list which lay in 
front of him. Each boy, as his name was called, answered: 
Presente! and stood up. When this was over a small boy with a 
very red face and an anxicus, worried expression, jumped up 
with a suddenness that might or might not have been caused by a 
kick from behind, and, grabbing wildly at the bunch of roses that 
was put into his hand by the boy who sat next him, began to 
stammer :—“I—I beg your pardon, sir! But—but we had g—got 
a bunch of flowers {—for you, I mean your baby—er—yesterday, 
It, I mean he, was one year old, you know, and if—if you don’t mind 
and it’s not too late we would like to offer it, I mean them, to-day.” 

The orator stopped suddenly and shot an anxious glance at the 
boy beside him, in hope that he would suggest something else to 
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say, but as nobody took it upon himself to prompt, there was silence 
in class. The master never moved, but continued shading his eyes 
with his hands. At last he began to speak, and at the sound of 
his voice the boys gave a start and gazed at him open-mouthed. 

“T thank you,” said the master, and lifting his head picked up 
a pen that lay close to his hand and absently tried its point on 
the blotting paper. “I thank you, my young friends, for your 
sympathy and the kind thought that prompted you to prove it to me 
so tactfully; Iam more grateful than I can ever hope to express 
for this sign of your friendship and goodwill. You must pardon 
me if I do not thank you as I should... but... I am not 
quite myself. I am tired and yery miserable. My baby. . 
died last night.” 

* * * * * 

The master has another son now, as I said before, 2 clever 
hardworking young man, of whom he is very proud and very fond. 
There are also a few changes in his appearance, since the days 
wken he tanght mathematics in the Ginnasio; for one thing he is 
older, and his coat is no longer shiny at the elbows. He has a 
large apartment in the observatory, worthy of the director 
thereof, and, as a public official of importance, he has even been 
presented at Court, on which occasion he appeared for the first 
time in his life in a top-hat, much to his own apparent dis- 
comfort. The old wound however would seem to be not quite 
healed even yet, for often, as he strolls home from the University 
to his lunch, he will stop to watch, with a strange expression of 
longing on his sallow face, some rosy little children being wheeled 
along the street in a perambulator by their nurse, and he will 
stand in the middle of the pavement gazing after them till they 
are out of sight. 

It is Flammarion’s theory, I believe, that to those who pass 
their lives in the study of realms which are eternal, the events of 
our human existence appear trivial and petty by comparison ; and 
over two thousand years before Flammarion a psalmist sang in 
Israel :—“ When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and stars, which Thou hast ordained ; what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?” 

But to the master, who besides his keen intelligence and great 
store of knowledge possesses a constancy and a fidelity in affection 
wholly simple and unaffected, no human joy or sorrow will ever 
seem petty or trivial; for he knows that in all the Universe, 
where there is life, there also are joy and sorrow to its end. 


DanretE B. Vari. 
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Su an Egyptian Garden. 


An Egyptian garden has one great advantage over an English or 
German one—it is beautiful the whole year round. There are 
show places in Egypt, it is true, where the whole garden is now 
sacrificed to a passing fashion. For three months in the year it 
is a blaze of beauty, masses of costly English flowers are put out 
for the season in formal beds, surrounded by a green expanse of 
“English” lawn. Then at the end of the season the Pasha goes 
away, and the whole is ploughed up and left fallow till the 
autumn. But though this may be styled “the English fashion,” 
it is certainly not the English idea of making a garden; that 
pleasaunce of delight with which we love to surround our homes, 
and guard jealously from any eclipse of its beauty till nature is 
too strong for us, and our joys wither under the inexorable touch 
of winter frost. 

Here we have not to reckon with that enemy; the destroying 
forces are those of man. As I write the gardeners are ruthlessly 
hacking at the splendid summer shoots of the Bauhinia, till it is 
hard for me not to cry out and bid them forbear, though I formally 
sanctioned the operation this morning. it seems such a pity to 
see the load of fresh green boughs carried away, leaving bare 
trunks in a blazing sun, where but now was a deep green canopy 
of shade above the lawn; but I know by experience that unless 
the Bauhinia is checked in autumn, there will be no glory of its 
flower in spring. 

I am no botanist, and the only way in which I can describe our 
garden favourites is by comparing them with the tree or flower 
they most resemble in the gardens of the West. The Bauhinia is 
like a Judas tree, a mass of pale mauve-pink blossoms in spring, 
followed later by kidney-shaped leaves. But the flowers are much 
larger than those of any Judas tree that I have seen. It comes 
always in March or April, and is one of our floral notes of time. 
Most of our flowers are no guide to us in that respect, as they 
blossom the whole year round. Thus there is never a day in the 
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year when we cannot gather roses and heliotrope in our garden, 
nor is there any month without the tall grace and golden burden 
of the sunflower. These grow to a great height in our sunny 
land. I measured one which was twelve feet high last year, and 
this year we had one taller still, We do not encourage the 
cheese-plate variety, ours are tall, swaying shrubs, with long- 
stemmed blossoms branching out all up the parent stalk, to the 
number of twenty or thirty. 

All through the year, too, the scarlet blossoms of the hibiscus 
open with the rays of the morning sun, and close as it sinks out 
of sight behind the locust trees which line the road on our west ; 
and twice a year are themselves a mass of scented feathery bloom 
in the palest shades of green. 

Still, we have our calendar of flowers, beginning with the blaze 
of poynsettias in January. At that time our garden is full of the 
pale red flames which are not, botanically speaking, flowers at all. 
I believe they should be called bracts, but that seems a harsh 
name to apply to anything so charming as the great star-like 
circle of red-pointed petals at the end of a long leafy stem. 
January is our winter, and there is often a filmy shroud of white 
mist over the garden in the early morning, out of which the red 
blossoms lift their heads and smile with sweet promise of the 
coming sunshine. The natives call this flower Bint el Consul, 
or The Consul’s Daughter, because it was first introduced from 
Mexico by an American consul named Poynsett. The poynsettia 
would also flower twice a year if it were allowed; and now, on 
the 10th of August, every shrub in the garden is lifting long 
shoots of fresh green leaves, about a yard or more in length, 
at the tops of which the red promise is already showing. 

But I know that in a few days I shall.see Ephiphi slashing till 
the parent stems are All left bare, without a sign of leaf. One 
year I refused to sanction the operation, but I was obliged to 
confess that the gardener was right. We want their bright 
presence more in the winter, and if they are allowed to bloom at 
their own sweet will in August and September, they only do so 
in a half-hearted way in January and February. 

Next comes the purple glory of the bougainvillia, which pours 
a great cascade of bloom over the western verandah, and up to 
the very roof of the house. By the way, since I lived in Egypt I 
have discovered the origin of the wonderful bean, up the stem 
of which Jack clambered in search of the giant above the clouds. 

There is a bean here of the scarlet runner kind, only that its 
flowers are dull purple instead of scarlet, and its quickness of 
growth is something incredible to those who have not seen it. 
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One day the gardener flung a seed into the ground, and in a day 
or two he tied a string round the head, and then went up and 
tied the string round a stone on the roof of the house. This 
seemed to me premature. But before I could look round a leafy 
stem had disappeared out of sight over the parapet of the roof, 
and the bean went on till there was shortly, not one, but a regular 
rope of twisted stems, green with leaves and purple with flowers, 
from the garden bed to the house top. I should have liked to 
send Ephiphi up the rope, but I had not insured his life, and 
thought it not improbable he might prove heavier than Jack. 

Another of the same kind, but much prettier than Jack’s bean, 
is the shell creeper, as it is aptly called. From a distance the 
flower is not much to look at, but when held in the hand it is 
seen to be like a cluster of the most delicate spiral shells, about 
an inch long, in just the soft pearly shades of colour that you find 
in the inside of real shells; pale greenish yellow, deepening into 
pink-purple, and shading again into deeper yellow. This does 
not convey a clear impression of its delicate hues, but it is almost 
impossible to put in words the colours of a shell or a sunset. 
And all this about beans is a digression. 

Before the bougainvillia has paled into magenta,* the Cape 
May breaks into a white foam of blossom all along the garden. 
We have a hedge of it between the north and south gardens, and, 
like the bougainvillia and Bauhinia, the flower comes before the 
new leaves. It always distressed my mother (who is a botanist) 
that I refused to refer to this shrub as the spirea. But there are 
many spireas, and there is only one Cape May, with its long 
swaying wreaths of delicate white blossoms, which are generally 
in fullest beauty about the end of April. Underneath the hedge 
of may there is a little runlet of clear water, fringed with irises. 
They are all white, and above their sword-like leaves the delicately 
scented blossoms shoot up, erect and graceful, all through April 
and May. The air is full of the scent of orange-blossom, while, 
far above, the bluebell tree, which some people call a jacaranda, 
sends up a cloud of shimmering purple-blue against a pale 
dazzling sky, to be replaced later by a canopy of fern-like leaves. 
This and the gold mohur which begins to kindle its glorious 
flames towards the end of May, are two of the best shade trees in 
Egypt, and two of the most beautiful in flowering, but they are 
rarely seen except in private gardens. 

In June our garden gets its crowning glory, the great white 
magnolia. Are there any flowers more regally beautiful than 


* There is an Indian red bougainvillia, far more beautiful in colour, 
but also far more difficult to grow. 
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these deep pure white chalices of sweetness, set round with their 
broad shining green leaves? All through June and July Ephiphi 
comes up the verandah steps in the early morning, with two, four, 
five, and often seven of the cool dark boughs, and snowy lemon- 
scented flowers. You cannot put more than one spray into a vase, 
and it must be a large vase. 

In June and July the tall red and yellow spikes of the cannas 
are in full beauty, but they also have a tendency to bloom nearly 
all the year round. 

In July we should have the Egyptian laburnum, but I regret- 
fully confess there are only tiny seedlings in my garden. It is 
not a common tree, and when I told my brother, who is one of 
those learned people called botanists, that I wanted an Egyptian 
laburnum, he assured me there was no such thing. However, I 
stuck to my point that I wanted it, even if it did not exist, and I 
described it as well as I was able. A few days afterwards I found 
a jug full of the “dropping wells of fire” awaiting me, and a seed 
pod, about a yard long, looking rather like a mummied snake. 
My brother had noticed the tree from the railway line, in a native 
garden, recognised it from my description, marked the place, and 
immediately on arriving in Cairo had taken a trolley and gone 
back some miles in its quest. It took some time, I believe, before 
the astonished native realised that the important English official 
who had suddenly descended upon him only wanted a flowering 
branch from one of the trees in his garden; but he kindly sent a 
servant to gather it, and added the seeds, which have already 
produced a pot full of tiny green trees. Moreover, my brother 
informed me that on the whole it was permissible for me to call it 
Egyptian laburnum, since he found in India it was called the 
Indian laburnum. At the same time I must not imagine that it 
had anything to do’ with the genus laburnum. 

All through July and August the Mex lilies flower in long lines 
beside the garden paths. Of course I shall be told that they are 
not lilies at all, but I have never discovered their botanical name. 
They are among the few wild flowers of Egypt and are not 
common in gardens, though the plant is singularly handsome and 
makes a very good border; it is really an amaryllis, I believe, 
about a foot high, with a head.of four or five white blossoms 
delicately veined on the outer side with green, in shape something 
like a very large single daffodil. We call them Mex lilies because 
we first found them growing wild at Mex, pushing their white 
bloom straight out of the sand, almost within reach of the waves, 


on that barren strip of shore between the sea and the great salt 
lake, 
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And during the same months we watch the daily miracle of the 
“morning glory.” Just in front of that corner of the verandah 
where I sit to arrange the flowers for the house, there stands a 
palm tree, which, like all the others in our garden, is jealously 
guarded from the gardener’s knife. For neither Ephiphi nor 
Madbouli have any but an enforced toleration for my sentimental 
ideas about palms. To the native mind the date tree is a thing 
grown for use and not for ornament. If, owing to the folly of 
the Sitt, they cannot bear dates, they should at least fulfil their 
equally important duty of making afias; consequently during 
most of the year they should present the aspect of a feather 
brush from which almost all the turkey plumes have been cut 
away. But my palm trees are allowed to keep their splendid 
crowns untouched, and last year I resolved on a further innova- 
tion. 

I dropped a seed of the giant convolvulus at the foot of the 
trunk, and lo! in a week or two the delicate tendrils had run 
up each curving palm branch, falling from one to another in 
festoons of vivid green, while every day hundreds of the bright 
blue cups open to the sunlight and outline the whole tree with 
“morning glory.” As the sun waxes fierce they pale and droop, 
and by three o’clock they have given up the contest, and are no 
more seen till I come out at seven o’clock the next day and every 
blossom smiles at me again in dazzling welcome. They may well 
rejoice to see me, for I saved their beautiful lives. One morning 
I found both Ephiphi and Madbouli standing under the palm 
and looking up at the swaying pendant blossoms with, I sup- 
posed, a tardy appreciation of the Sitt’s fancies. I discovered that 
I was only just in time to prevent their tearing down and entirely 
uprooting this useless weed ! 

In August and September the passion flower is in full beauty, 
and the starry blossoms of the climbing jessamine shine out of 
a pale green mist of foliage, or lie in snowy scented drifts over 
the path. We have several jessamines in the garden, the bright 
yellow one which blooms in early spring and the heavily scented 
waxen blossom which is more like a gardenia than a jessamine, 
but the prettiest of all is the fragile blossom which falls at a 
touch and fills the whole moonlit garden with its sweetness. 

In September the garden is more green than flowery. Even 
the roses are pale and languid, and the heliotrope runs to leaf. 
It should be the time of mangoes, and the cry of “ Mangoes, oh 
mangoes,” is heard along the road and by the river. But my 
mango tree has never recovered the building of a new wall so 
close to it that I think it must haye been choked with lime dust. 
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It is showing young green shoots again now, but looks very 
unhappy. In September a delicate white flower, like a double 
hollyhock blossoms all the way up long leafy stems of a shrub 
about eight feet high. The natives call it Hetmiah. 

In October the chrysanthemums begin; in November they are 
in full beauty, and in Egypt their beauty is very great. Some of 
the gardens look like the Temple Show turned out of doors under 
a brilliant sky. We have plenty of fine white ones, which seem 
the easiest to grow. ‘Their quaint elusive scent comes like a tonic 
after the heavy sweetness of the Mex lilies and the jessamine. 

In November the poynsettia begins to flower, but is not in full 
beauty till December and January. But we have in November 
the datura, a. broad-leaved shrub with big trumpet-shaped 
flowers, both white and purple. It is very pretty in the garden, 
but fades directly it is gathered. The special flower for December 
is the narcissus, not one of the showy kinds we bring from Europe, 
but a small pale-coloured flower with a strong scent which the 
natives sell in bunches. 

So the year draws to its close, and the pepper berries try to 
cheat us into the belief that we shall have holly for Christmas, 
and we shiver luxuriously and profess fear of the frost which 
never comes. Great masses of cloud chase each other across the 
sky till the indignant tourists ask where is the blue Egyptian 
sky of which they have heard so much. But it does not hide 
itself for many days together, and the garden never ceases to 
send up fresh shoots. And there are always and everywhere, 
roses, 
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Cwin Brothers. 


A sorr and gentle voice spoke to my heart— 
“T am so small and tender; let me in, 
I will not harm thee. Sure it were a sin 
From one so bright and innocent to part.” 
And my heart echoing “It were sin,” I rose 
And opened wide the portals of my breast, 
Saying, ‘This love shall be my honoured guest, 
My choice and sweet companion till life’s close.” 
But soon, meek love became a tyrannous thing, 
And from my heart he cast out all beside, 
Ambitions, hopes and fears, desires and pride. 
For, in my bosom he would be sole king. 
One inmate only might with him remain, 


And share his kingdom—Love’s twin brother—Pain. 


H. J. §. 
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Che Secret of the Mangroves, 


—-— 


T was an oppressive evening of what in more favoured climates 
would have been mid-winter, when a light draught gunboat lay 
straining at her cable in one of the many miry outlets to a West 
African river. The damp dripped from her awnings, and clammy 
vapour heavy with fever germs drifted across the long yards on 
her foremast and blistered funnel, though her sickly white crew 
were thankful for it after the pitiless heat and glare all day. She 
was then an ancient vessel, and her work is ended now, but with 
her more modern sisters of the maritime police she did good 
service in her day, patrolling a beat that commenced at the 
Gambier and ended beyond Mombasa, while there was generally 
trouble somewhere along it. 

Martin, her young commander, who spent half his pay in paint, 
sat in his chart-room glancing at a very incomplete survey of that 
network of waterways and several official letters which accounted 
for his presence there. Some months earlier a presumptuous 
headman, in whom, so the natives said, a powerful Ju-Ju had 
taken up its abode, built himself a stockade among the swamps, 
and proceeded to demoralize the commerce of the surrounding 
region by confiscating all the oil canoes he could lay his hands 
upon. Therefore, as his stronghold could not be reached by land, 
and hardly by water either, Martin was despatched to blockade 
him into submission, while now the latter recalled all that had 
happened since he steamed in from the shimmering ocean among 
the dingy mangroves. When after bumping over various shoals 
he at last cast anchor in a forest-girt waterway which smelt like 
a sewer he sent a negro ashore with a message for the headman, 
suggesting that to save unpleasantness he should surrender himself 
and guns. The messenger never came back, but a sable herald in 
top boots and battered silk-hat brought off a brief answer which 
ran, “ Them headman say he be hang if he do. Go way before he 
dun come and chop you.” 

Martin, however, did not go away. He sent out boats night 
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and day to patrol the creeks instead, and search for a supposititious 
channel leading through the mangroves to the rebel’s stronghold. 
The crews could not find it; they caught fever, and sometimes 
returned with fragments of iron cooking pots fired out of a flint- 
lock gun sticking in them. Still, aided by the steam pinnace, 
they managed to maintain a strict cordon round the enemies’ 
hiding-place, with the result that the bodies of starved slaves and, 
too often, emaciated women, drifted down with the ebb tide, and 
Martin set his teeth as he watched them. But the rebels held 
out, and that evening Martin remembering what he had seen, and 
how many sick lay in his hospital, thrust the chart away and smote 
the table determining that he would end the cruel waiting game. 

Meantime, Lieutenant Beaton also sat dejectedly in his room, 
fingering’a bundle of frayed letters and a spray of withered flowers 
nstead of a chart. He joined that vessel stalwart and vigorous, 
bronzed by sea and sun, now his thin uniform hung very loosely 
about him, and great beads of moisture dewed his curiously pallid 
skin. His head ached, the thick hot clamminess almost choked him, 
and he sighed as he listened to some sick wretch raving in the 
hospital. Then as the grizzled Scots artificer came in, he tried to 
thrust the flowers away, but thought better of it, and looked up as 
though to challenge his visitor to notice them. He was only 
young, and repeated attacks of malaria had reduced him to a state 
of nervous excitability. 

“Poor Smithers will die by sunrise,” said the artificer quietly. 
“Ye heard them clearing the cable—a starved woman this time. 
That headman’s running up a long reckoning, but ye cannot help 
admiring him. Hey, withered posies; put them aside. Until 
this work is over, their contemplation is not good for ye.” 

“Another starved woman? Confusion to the headman!” said 
Beaton clenching his right hand. “It was a woman gave me 
these hardly a year ago. There was frostwork on the dark firs, 
and, even in this place of lost souls, [ can see her under the moon- 
light now. Kennedy, you grim benevolent image, one can talk to 
you, and I must talk to-night. We had been to a choir rehearsal 
—carols I think, and I fancied all kinds of things when I heard 
her voice ringing in the solo. Youneed not smile—confound you! 
I tried to tell her what I felt, and she gave me this little spray. 
‘Then keep them in remembrance of what you heard,’ she said. 
And now I dare to touch them with the blood of starving women 
upon my head!” 

“It’s in the nation’s service, and ye’re not called upon to bear 
the responsibility,’ answered the artificer gravely. “Ye'll 
remember the commander sent an offer of a convoy. Meantime, 
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it’s a sleeping draught ye need—not slept for a week ?—ye talk 
like it. Let Leybourn take your boat; I’ll bring the surgeon!” 

“ He’s too busy,” said Beaton wearily, “and Leybourn’s sick as 
well. Hallo, they want me already,” and while Kennedy shook 
his head, he strapped on a big revolver and went out, moving 
stiffly. 

Commander Martin who stood at the gangway soaked in clammy 
mist glancing at him said, “ You don’t look fit, Beaton, but I’m 
afraid we cannot spare you yet. This work has continued long 
enough, and for the credit of humanity we must put an end to it. 
You'll do your utmost to find that passage—must be one some- 
where, for they used to tow the slave brigs in, and I’d give twelve 
months’ pay for ten minutes with the gunboat before that rascal’s 
stockade.” © 

Beaton went down the ladder warily because each movement 
pained him, then leaned back in the stern as with oars splashing 
through yeasty slime the gig slid away. The gunboat faded 
behind her, mangroves loomed ghostlike through silvery haze 
ahead, while unseen creatures floundered under their high-arched 
roots, and the ooze became alive with crawling things. For an 
hour the sable Krooboy deck-hands rowed, then they drifted with 
the tide which rippled under the moon, past many a mangrove 
islet and branch-spanned tunnel, until at last Beaton bade them 
run the boat in. Nearly a fathom above them rose the slimy 
roots with legions of crabs scurrying about them, and an occasional 
rustle among the down-growing withes. Save for this and the 
gurgle of the tide it was very still, and while the white seamen 
crouched under the gunwale, it seemed to Beaton that he had 
slipped back into some lost region left unfinished at the beginning 
of the world. He had never entered that particular creek, he 
knew, but he had @ curious feeling that it was all familiar—as 
though, perhaps in dreams, he had been there before. 

Then his thoughts went back to a happier land, and again, in 
fancy, he saw the fair singer, who had given him the flowers, 
bend down over a ragged urchin with tender compassion in her 
eyes. It was, perhaps, a lying tale of hunger the grimy suppliant 
told, and his companion was only a wholezome- minded fresh-faced 
girl, but Beaton was of,imaginative disposition, and had idealised 
her. Then a stealthy splash of paddles recalled -him sharply to 
benighted Africa. It drew nearer down the creek, until where 
moonlight beat through between the branches a canoe drew clear 
of the shadow. Three men, who could not see them, plied the 
paddles wearily, a huddled group of women in primitive attire 
filled both waist and stern, while Beaton’s face grew sombre as 
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he saw that the stamp of famine was set upon them. “ Keep 
still,” he whispered to his men. “None of you move a finger 
until I tell him.” 

Now, since the headman had profited by an armistice offered by 
Martin, that he might send the women he could not feed away, to 
burn a friendly village and replenish his food supply, the blockade 
had been enforced stringently, and every craft endeavouring to 
evade it was fired upon. Still, while the blue-jackets stared at 
each other Beaton made no sign, and with thudding paddles the 
cance passed on, nearer the mouth of a leafy tunnel. Then the 
matted foliage hid it from their sight, and there was a sigh of 
relief from the men as, at a word from him, they laid their 
rifles down. For once their most conscientious officer had been 
strangely negligent, and yet, not knowing that he had done it all 
to the glory of one young English girl, they were not disposed 
to blame him. They had little liking for that kind of work. 

“You may be asked questions about this by those who have 
aright to know,” said Beaton quietly. “Tell them just what you 
have seen,” and the mahogany-faced gunner, Davies, who was 
fever proof, kicking his neighbour unobserved, answered un- 
blushingly : 

“We seen nothink, sir, only the mist shroudin’ the mangroves, 
an’ if them Krooboys has fancies we'll put the fear o’ death in 
them.” 

“Eh!” said Beaton sharply. “You will do exactly as I tell 
you. Now I have a fancy, too. We'll take soundings of the 
opening that canoe came through.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said Davies. ‘ We seen no canoe, but I'll try 
the channel with the lead; by the sluice of tide it might be a 
fairway. Shove her out, bow.” 

The oars dipped hurriedly, for it dawned upon the men that 
they were on the track of a discovery, while when the creek 
twisted, Beaton grew intent, remembering what a black trader, 
who professed to have visited the fétiche stronghold, and after- 
wards forgotten which of the many channels reached it, had told 
him. There was an easy way to test the narrator’s doubtful 
veracity, for if the tale were true a few minutes’ march across an 
isthmus would reveal the headman’s waterway. “It looks like 
drier land there. Run her in,” he said. ‘“ Leave two Krooboys 
in the boat, and the rest of you follow a dozen paces behind me.” 

With a thud the stem drove into the slope of steaming mould, 
and a seaman, leaping ashore, cried out as he alighted among the 
spines of a wild pineapple. Then Beaton moved cautiously forward 


through the tall lilies which rose stately and white among 
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the mighty buttressed bombax trunks, and gave up their heavy 
fragrance beneath the trampling feet. Great festoons of creepers 
hung from the giant branches, while here and there a stray shaft 
of light intensified the surrounding gloom. 

Beaton, whose heart throbbed wildly, remembered his responsi- 
bility. ‘Twelve paces behind me, as softly as you can,” he said. 
“T rather think we have found what we have so long been 
looking for.” 

So, gripping the damp Martini stocks, the men crept after him 
until there was a low call of “Halt!” and gunner Davies rubbed 
his eyes as he stared before him. Seen through openings between 
the mighty trunks, a broad stretch of water shimmered close 
below with a flicker of red firelight among the huts upon the 
further bank. But his officer stood rigid and still, raising a 
heavy revolver which glinted, while the gloom beyond seemed 
filled with rustling shadows. 

“Trapped!” said a harsh strained voice. ‘ Back to the boat. 
Are you deaf behind there ?—right about turn—double!” Then, 
as with mechanical obedience some of the men turned, Davies 
glancing over his shoulder saw the revolver flash, and the whip- 
like crack was followed by the thudding report of an overloaded 
flintlock gun. Several more blazed out, ragged fragments of cast- 
iron went humming overhead, and the thick smoke of bad trade- 
powder rolled heavily down. Then with a roar of encouragement 
on his lips, Davies leapt back into the vapour to find his officer. 
The red spitting of a revolver guided him; several men came 
panting behind, and they stumbled upon Beaton leaning against 
a bombax tree. 

“Feared you were hurted, sir, an’ we come back for you,” he 
shouted. “Get him under the arm, Bad Dollar—gently, can’t 
you see he’s hit? Now, sir, lean on me.” 

“Thanks,” said Beaton. “Confound them! It’s my ankle 
smashed, I think,” and without further comment, Davies and the 
other dragged him towards the boat. Three Martinis hammered 
aimlessly, then the rest closed in about them, and the woolly- 
haired African pagan and rough white seaman, both equally 
determined to bring him out or meet their end attempting it, 
bending under the weight of the helpless officer broke into a 
floundering run. It was high time. Again there was a splutter 
of flintlock firing, and wild naked figures swarmed out from among 
the trees, while now close below they could dimly see one Krvo- 
boy getting the boat afloat and another in her bow clenching a 
rifle, 

“Straight through the thick, Down with them!” somebody 
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shouted, and the pace grew faster, while some snatched the sword- 
bayonets out, and others changed their grip on the Martini from 
stock to muzzle. Then there was a shock, a roar, and a wild shrill 
yell, heelplate, matchet, gun-barrel clashed together, and men of 
different colours panted, smote, and swore. Next something seemed 
to burn Davies’ head, and he went down. Someone dragged him 
to his feet; he could not see who it was, for his eyes were filled 
with sweat and a thicker stickiness, but he gripped Beaton’s arm, 
and with the other man’s assistance floundered on again, until he 
staggered under his burden, and lurched forward, choking, into 
miry water. A hand grasped him, he was lifted over the gun- 
wale, and fell dazed and breathless into the boat, when as the 
oars splashed another heavy object fell upon him. He thrust it 
sideways presently with a sense of suffocation. “Take your 
carcase off me, an’ I'll get up,” he said. 

The thing groaned as it rolled over, and Davies sat up gasping, 
to notice that he was not alone in the stern sheets, while only 
two white men and one negro bent over the oars, as with a figure 
leaning limply over the tiller the gig zig-zagged down the creek. 
“ Where’s Mr. Beaton?” he asked. 

The rowers did not answer for a moment; then one said, “ We 
haven’t got him; thought you pitched him in, until we'd shoved 
her off. No, we’re not cowards, nor skulkers neither. Will you 
stop your bitter tongue, Davies? It’s a bad business, but you 
won't make it better by cussin’ us.” 

“It’s sedishun an’ mut’ny,” gasped the furious gunner. “ Back- 
water, starboard. Round with her. I’m a condem unregenerit 
sinner as that free town blackman said, but I’m actin’ commander 
here, an’ if my officer was left behind in blazes I’m goin’ back 
for him.” 

“You're a tremenjous fool,” another answered sullenly. “Can 
three men take him from a hundred howlin’ savages, even if he 
isn’t dead? Bad Dollar got his face laid open a pulling of you 
out, and there’s a slash across it which only its hardness pre- 
vented a going right through your head. The rest is knocked 
silly with gun-butts and bleeding bad from matchet cuts.” 

Davies either recognised the justice of this, or grew too faint to 
protest, for he lay down beside the helmsman while the gig drifted 
with the returning tide, until at last the gunboat loomed up 
magnified through thin mist ahead. Then, though how he got 
there he never knew, he stood before her commander, a disreputable 
red-smeared object, speaking thickly. 

“Where is Mr. Beaton?” the officer broke in; and there was 
dead silence along the crowded deck, 
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Davies, shivering a little, said, “I don’t know, sir; perhaps 
those niggers has done for him. As I was sayin’, we did our 
best, sir, but somehow he got left.” 

“You left him. Good heavens!” said Martin, startled into 
momentary forgetfulness of everything but the tragic fact. There 
was a sound as of men drawing in their breath, while the unfortu- 
nate crew of the gig, who had nevertheless done all that men 
could do, felt as though a brand of shame had been set upon them. 
Then Martin remembered he was commander, and asked further 
questions quietly, until Davies said— 

“T was forgettin’, sir. Mr. Beaton was light-headed with fever, 
an’ he kept on seein’ things as wasn’t there, a canoe with starvin’ 
women in it an’ such. But he found the channel he was lookin’ 
for. Two fathom close in to the mangroves—it’s badly growed 
up. Ican’t remember any more. My head’s all buzzin’.” 

“ By your leave!” said the watchful surgeon. “This man is 
suffering from a nasty scalp wound and faint from loss of blood. 
Several of the others seem also badly cut. Follow me, Davies,” 
Then the latter submitted to various unpleasant details stoically, 
and when afterwards, redolent of balsam, he lay in a hammock 
concocting something with his comrades, one of them said, ‘“‘ You 
stuck to that story gamely for a truthful man.” 

“ Yes,” was the ready answer. “ An’ the rest has got to stick 
to it, too. Mr. Beaton’s an officer an’ a gentleman, wouldn’t 
twist the yarn he tells to save his commission—they’re not all 
quite like him. Who sent you his tinned things when you was 
sick ?—an’ we know he isn’t a rich man. Who was it stood alone 
lookin’ into the ambush—I saw him—to give you time to reach 
the boat? I’m acommon gunner of no partickler character, an’ 
that’s why I’m takin’ care of his for him.” 

Meantime Commander Martin said to the surgeon, “I feel this 
badly—almost as soon have lost my own brother as poor Beaton. 
Only son of his mother, and she a widow, too; honoured me with 
her friendship—it was an honour, you know. Still, if he’s alive 
we shall get him if we wreck the old vessel doing it. Of course 
that’s not the reason, we have played a waiting game too long, 
but I couldn’t go back without him. What did they mean by 
the reference to a mythical canoe ?.” 

“Don’t know!” said the surgeon. ‘“ Wouldn’t inquire if I 
were you. There’s a good deal more in the average bluejacket 
than he often gets credit for, even if his good intentions get 
warped now and then. Hallo! here’s a deputation to interview 
you. On board this ship it couldn’t be a mutiny.” 

Encouraged by those who followed, Gunner Davies came forward 
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awkwardly, and touching his cap said, “We beg pardin for the 
liberty, an’ it’s unusual, but though I know the bearins of that 
creek now, they’re fadin’ in my head. Besides, we feel what has 
happened bad, an’ if you'll lend us the pinnace we'll sound 
right through the passage before I forget—an’ bring Mr. Beaton 
back.” 

“Tt is—quite unusual. Get forward; this is not a merchant 
ship,” Martin answered sternly. “You should have kept him 
when you had him. Still, I may tell you I am going for 
Mr. Beaton myself, taking the gunboat too. Davies, I want 

ou.” 

P The surgeon nodded, and when the men withdrew, smiled, as 
he said—“ This is what comes of being a popular Commander, 
and feeding sick men with one’s private stores. Nevertheless, 
I should take it as a compliment. Great is human nature, ang 
sentiment will sometimes do more than discipline, which of course 
is heresy.” 

Then several hours dragged by, and there was anxious expec- 
tancy, until at last the hearts of the crew grew lighter when the 
clanking windlass shortened the cable in. They had sweltered, 
sickened, suffered long enough, now the time for action had come, 
and they knew their young Commander’s blood was up. He 
leaned out over the bridge rails staring into the drifting mist, 
while a seaman forward dipped the heavy lead, as with softly 
pounding engines the gunboat crept on through the watery forest. 
Dim water seethed behind her, giving up foul odours beneath the 
churning screw, and the smoke trail from her funnel blurred the 
dingy mangroves, while, when Martin slowed the engines down, a 
blast of pulsating vapour rushed aloft from her blow-off pipe. 
Artificer Kennedy knew full steam would be wanted, and his 
boilers trembled under the pressure, while now he stood in the 
engine-room doorway talking to the surgeon. ‘ Each man to his 
own department, and I’m hoping yours will not come in,” he said. 
“Tf it’s a question of horse-power we'll get Mr. Beaton. Some day 
I’m thinking the service will be proud of him. High-strung, 
ye say, an’ emotional—he’s young. Is it your cautious, cold- 
blooded kind alone that heroes are built of? Come here, while I 
convince ye.” 

“No thanks,” said the surgeon escaping. “I’m a maudlin 
philosopher myself;” and he leaned over the bulwarks watching 
the hazy forest roll by until at last when a pale glimmer grew 
broader in the east Martin called Davies to the bridge, and being 
a privileged person he climbed up too. “I’m going in as soon as 
there’s daylight to see the channel by, that is if Davies can find 
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it,” he said. “If we can get our guns on the stockade the head- 
man’s game is up, and we may save bloodshed by coming before 
xe expects us. I'll send you on in the pinnace shortly, Davies; 
meantime we'll follow your pilotage.” 

The gunner touched the bandage that adorned his forehead, 
and, feeling as he afterwards said like a full-blown admiral, so 
multiplied his orders that the two helmsmen—the vessel steered 
by hand—glared at him, and Martin wondered how much longer 
his artificer would stand it. Then he boarded the pinnace when 
the engines stopped, and the whole crew watched her as she 
sleamed away. She came back presently, and in answer to a 
question from the bridge Davies said, “Two an’ a half fathom 
right into the lagoon, sir. It’s partly growed up with mangroves, 
but there’s just room enough to squeeze her through. Don’t see 
no look-out, sir.” 

“Come on board!” said Martin, staring at the narrow strip 
of water ahead. The light steadily increased, and already low 
mangrove and stately cottonwoods took shape and form, while he 
could see the branches stretching out across the channel. “It 
does not look inviting, but they'll have too many old cast guns 
for me to send the cutters in,” he added. ‘“ Well, one cannot 
avoid all risks, ‘and I’ve heard of them ramming the palm-oil 
boats through these places. Go down and tell Mr. Kennedy to 
give her the last ounce of steam, and keep it on, whatever happens, 
until he hears the telegraph.” 

A gong clanged, and with reversed propeller whirling the little 
gunboat backed out into the wider creek, then trembling all 
through Martin drove her ahead again, and the crew held their 
breath as they stared at the forest which rose up blackly over the 
bow. Then there was a shout from Davies, and with the sweat 
running into their eyes two men dragged over the steering- 
wheel, and faint light appeared between the trees. Muddy foam 
was piled high about the stem, the length of quivering hull listed 
over to the drag of the rudder, and the thrashing screw filled the 
narrow channel with waves astern, while the helmsmen panted, as 
at each warning cry they set the wheel spokes flying. Martin’s 
fingers also trembled on the engine-room telegraph, but he kept 
it down at “ Ahead full.” Meantime the crew kept deep silence. 
They had heard of shallow trading vessels being “ butted through” 
such places, but they also knew the traders were accustomed to 
bumping themselves full speed over smoking bars, and similar 
proceedings are not encouraged in His Majesty’s Navy; and they 
realised there was a fair chance of Martin wrecking that steamer. 

Then at a warning from the bridge they fled aft, for a shower 
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of torn off branches strewed the deck. There followed a great 
crackling under the bows, and a steel shroud parted with a report 
like that of a quick-firing gun. Slender boughs recoiled bent 
and broken from the vessel’s side, but all the time the engines 
wore pounding away their hardest, and a few moments later with 
much paint scraped off and minus half her awnings the gunboat 
swept out on toa broader waterway, while the steam from the 
blow-off made a vibratory thunder in the clear morning air. 
Already the creek shimmered oilily, there were rows of huts in 
the mist, and then low down among the mangroves a red flash 
blazed out, The steamer’s plates rang like a bell through the 
heavy report, but though the old cast cannon with their load of 
broken iron, nails, and bottles, would have wrought havoc among 
a cutter’s crew, they were powerless against modern artillery. 
So Martin smiled grimly as he gave an order, someone screwed 
home a fuse, and following a blaze from the long browa gun 
forward, a heavy shell went hurtling into the smoke ashore. 

It proved sufficient, for like a flock of startled wildfowl, naked 
black figures fled clamouring through dense undergrowth, light 
canoes also vanished among the mangroves on the further bank, 
then the boats were swung out, and Martin realised there would be 
no further resistance. The headman had never expected a gunboat 
there. So when Martin with his eager blue-jackets entered the 
hidden stronghold at last he found groups of famishing women 
and sullen black men waiting him, while Beaton sat in the door- 
way of a hut. 

“Thank goodness we found you,” said Martin, as he shook 
hands with him, and Beaton, who did not rise, answered huskily, 
“Thank you for coming, I knew you would. I feared they might 
extort terms by holding me. The headman’s gone and you have 
won an easy victory. No, I’m not badly hurt, though a piece of 
pot-leg smashed something in my foot, and you'll remember my 
boat’s crew behaved with the greatest gallantry. Now these poor 
wretches have given in, and they’re starving.” 

Martin set about destroying the old guns at once, besides col- 
lecting weapons and blowing up the stockade, but he sent for the 
black cook, and soon a fire was blazing under the rice-boiler. 
Thus presently Beaton from whose foot the surgeon had extracted 
sundry fragments of iron, lay in a deck chair smiling curiously as 
he watched the natives receive each his portion of an abundant 
meal. “It’s the festal season,” he said. “Funny, isn’t it, to 
celebrate it like this out here. Still, after the past few weeks it 
does one good to see them eat.” 

“Yes,” said Martin drily. “It was not pleasant, but there 
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will be no more blood shed. After all, they held out staunchly, 
and the love of plunder was born in them, while, though of course 
an infernal rascal, that plucky headman almost deserved to get 
away. Hallo, our English-speaking friend. What have you 
to say ?” 

The herald grinned at Beaton as he answered, “ This be too 
much fine white man, and them people dun ’tief no more fora 
long time. Them bad old headman make them tired, sah. Now 
he lib for run away them other people he ’tief from dun chop him 
sure. You give us more rice, sah.” 

“Vae victis! You're a disloyal beast, Mephistopheles,” said 
Beaton. “Let them feed for once, sir; if the store-list’s too 
heavy I'll make it up.” So there was rejoicing in the fallen 
stronghold, and no one mourned for the headman who was never 
seen again. When, a few days later, the gunboat steamed out to 
sea with her load of expatriated black humanity, Beaton remem- 
bered what had happened a year that day. There was a photo- 
graph before him, and as he lifted it he almost fancied the eyes 
smiled back approval into his own. Then through the deep song 
of engines and throbbing of the screw he heard a clear voice 
uplifted in a song whose burden was the message of peace and 
goodwill. 

Haroup Brxpwoss. 
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Tue poet and humorist whose name stands at the head of this 
article has obtained some reputation in the literary world since 
his death, which occurred about four years ago; and still more 
since the recent publication of his letters. In his lifetime he was 
little known; yet among those who did know him, the apprecia- 
tion of him was high; and the judgment that his works are 
worthy of a permanent place in English literature is not limited to 
his personal friends, though it would not be true to say that it is 
universally accepted. It is, I think, not only because I was my- 
eelf one of his personal friends that I share that opinion; and to 
explain something of the reasons for it,and support those reasons 
by quotations from his works, may not be without interest. 

When I first knew him he was thirty-four years of age, and 
was therefore only just beyond the middle point of his life. He 
was a master at Clifton, and by his fellow masters he was esteemed 
a man of strong character and incisive speech; but he had 
published nothing, and the enthusiastic element in him was 
latent. In 1873, when he was nearly forty-three years old, his first 
poem, “ Betsy Lee,” was published in Macmillan’s Magazine; and 
in the same year he hit upon that vein of letter-writing, absolutely 
natural and without self-consciousness, yet indicating a brilliant 
power of observation, of which the two volumes published by Mr. 
Irwin are the evidence. Of course he wrote letters before he was 
forty-three years old. But the letters which he wrote before that 
time occupy only fifteen pages of Mr. Irwin’s two volumes; the 
letters which he wrote afterwards occupy 412 pages. The year 
1873 may therefore be taken as his flowering time; twenty-four 
years of life then remained to him, and they were the most 
productive. 

I think Thomas Edward Brown will be best commended to the 
reader’s interest if I take his letters first. Three quarters of his 
poems, including nearly all his narrative poems, are written in 
dislect; not of course in the Manx language but in the Manx 
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dialect of English. It is best, perhaps, to begin with the 
familar English that we know; and certainly the following 
description of what is to be seen from Mirren in Switzerland, 
though its form is prose, could not have been written by anyone 
but a true poet. It is contained in a letter to his sister: 


“ Miirren faces the Jungfrau. This glorious creature is your one object 
of interest from morning to night. It seems so near that you could fancy 
a stone might be thrown across to it. Between you and it is a broad 
valley; but so deep, and with sides so precipitous, that it is entirely out 
of sight. So the Jungfrau vis-d-vises you frankly through the bright, 
sweet, intervening air. And then she has such moods; such unutterable 
smiles, such inscrutable sulks, such growls of rage suppressed, such 
thunder of avalanches, such crowns of stars. One evening our sunset 
was the real rose-pink you have heard of so much. It fades, you know, 
into a deathlike chalk-white. That is the most awful thing, A sort of 
spasm seems to come over her face, and in an instant she is a corpse— 
rigid, and oh, so cold! Well, so she died, and you felt as if a great soul 
had ebbed away into the Heaven of Heavens; and thankful, but very sad, 
I went up to my room. I was reading by candle light, for it gets dark 
immediately after sunset, when A.” (his wife who was with him) “ shrieked 
to me to come to the window. What a resurrection—so gentle, so tender, 
like that sonnet of Milton’s about his wife returning in the vision! The 
moon had risen, and there was the Jungfrau—oh chaste, oh blessed saint 
in glory everlasting! Then all the elemental spirits that haunt crevasses 
and hover around peaks, all the patient powers that bear up the rock 
buttresses and labour to sustain great slopes, all streams and drifts, and 
flowers, and vapours, made a symphony, a time most solemn and rapturous. 
It was there, unheard perhaps—unheard, I will not deny it; but there, 
nevertheless . . . forgive my rhapsody; but you know you don’t get those 
things twice. And let me just say one word of what followed. The abyss 
below was a pot of boiling blackness, and on to this and down into this, 
and all over this, the moonlight fell as meal falls on to porridge from 
nimbly sifting fingers Moon-meal—that was it.” * 


Who else has made such a drama out of sunset and moonlight 
and an Alpine mountain ? 

The personification of Nature, the imagination of a life and 
purpose implanted in so great and majestic an object as the 
Jungfrau, is natural to us all; but it is more often felt than 
expressed. What is the truth in these matters? Is there any 
stern resolution embodied in the hardness of granite, any soft 
maternal feeling in the soil out of which is reared the golden 
wheat? It is a mystery. The old Greek said that a personal 
being lay in each of these manifestations of Nature. We do not 
so define our thoughts; but Brown came nearer to the Greek 
personifying tendency than most of us. Of Caldron Snout—that 
high fall of the River Tees which fills the angle where Durham, 


* ‘Letters,’ Vol. L, pp. 75, 76. 
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Westmoreland and Yorkshire meet, the grandest waterfall in 
England or Wales if you see it full—he says: “ Under us” (he is 
standing on the bridge which spans the fall midway) “is the 
straight, arrowy, myriad-lined thrust of the absolute energy, full of 
hate and insane purpose.” There, again, the degree in which he 
personifies the river is somewhat beyond the common fashion 
even of the most ardent lovers of Nature. 

Here is another passage in which his love of scenery is inter- 
twined amusingly, pathetically, and in the manner of humorous 
parable, with the politics of Ireland and Home Rule. He has 
gone up Snaefell, the highest of the Isle of Man hills, or mountains ; 
and this is what he saw from it, with the eyes of the flesh and 
with the eyes of the spirit :— 


“On the top we were caught in a great hailstorm. It only lasted ten 
minutes, but such a blackness! straight at a bound from Ireland—that 
was its track. Till then Ireland had been under the thickest veil; but 
the veil vanished in this deluge; and we saw the Mourne Mountains clear 
as crystal, but black as night. A space there was of purest sky, but no 
sunlight ; a space of dark gunpowder tint, from which your sweet old 
mother” (his correspondent, only half Irish by race, is here reckoned by 
Brown as Irish simply) “looked forth, the most bewitching, fascinating 
vixen. Oh, how she hated us! A fixed, eternal, glaring stare of hate and 
implacable revenge. No, not us, poor, little, kind-hearted, goosey-gander 
Mona, but you, you English. How the hailstones hissed hate! So it is 
that night and day these terribly ‘naughty passions’ pass over us in 
transition. We are in the line of fire, and we sometimes try to reconcile 
you. But what can wedo? That day, for instance, we did put up the 
sweetest little kiss of a rainbow just over Barrule. But Ireland stared 
fierce and unmitigated; and your dear old bungling, well-meaning 
Britishers had recovered the inevitable attitude of perfect self-com- 


placency, and the Pharisee in excelsis. But sure you're a noble people, 
and I allis said so.”* 


In a later letter he refers to this same vision, this “ rapture,” 
with a milder interpretation; and he speaks of “the longing look 
the quousqgue tandem, the ‘ come over into Macedonia and help us.’ 
So let hate,” he says, “ betake herself to her native hell, and let 
us bridge the channel with a bridge of sighs ! God bless old Ireland! 
When could we go over there together ? It would be so refreshing.” 

It will be seen that Brown treats politics after a fashion of his 
own; after the fashion of a poet; not certainly after the fashion 
of a patriotic poet : but also not after the fashion of an unpatriotic 
poet. He would have liked the whole political business to be 
lessened in interest; not to have the extraordinary excitement 
which attends upon it at present, when we watch eagerly for what 
Russia, Germany, France say and do, and have a certain undeniable 

* ‘Letters, Vol. I., pp. 215, 216. 
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eagerness to be the greatest nation in the world; and I think he 
did not care much more for the enthusiast on the other side, who 
would level all ranks and all nationalities. Here is what he wrote 
twenty-three years ago, in the midst of that agitated time when 
the Russian armies were approaching Constantinople, and the 
British fleet was on its way to Besika Bay for the purpose 
of lessening or if possible annulling the Russian victory; a time 
which the elders among us look upon as quite recent, and the 
younger generation as prehistoric :— 


“ Politics move me not. There is nothing architectonic in this science, 
from my point of view. I couldn’t help laughing at a passage in Sismondi 
I happened to be reading just when your letter arrived. ‘Man is the 
product of laws and institutions,’ and so forth. What absolute rot! The 
political function does not require genius, or any brilliancy even; nay, it 
is better to have it entirely dissociated from all such lure. Derby and 
Carnarvon would steer us through this strait infinitely better if that old 
virtuoso ” (Disraeli, of course)| “were not upon the bridge—blow him. 
We only want a certain material fence drawn round the garden of our 
life. We can’t waste anything very precious or beautiful upon such a 
vallum. Pitch honest stakes, and let stout ditchers delve. The genius is 
wanted for other purposes.” 


This is in the direction of making a prime minister parallel 
to the chairman of a railway company, or the permanent secretary 
of a Government department. One must not pin Brown too 
closely to the chance expressions of a single letter; still I think 
that this was his feeling. It does not follow that he would have 
deprived the position of a ruler of men of all the sentiment, all the 
feeling of greatness which belongs to it; rather perhaps he would 
have diffused the sentiment which attends honourable rule more 
largely than now; a greater human interest, he would have said 
ought to attach to the position of chairman of a railway company, 
or permanent secretary of a Government department, or (let us 
say) to the chairman of a County Council. The unique position 
of a powerful Parliamentary statesman is perhaps a more dazzling 
thing than is consistent with the public weal; though certainly 
to govern a country is more honourable than to govern a fraction 
of a country, provided the government be equally good in either 
case. Brown’s sentiment has that measure of soundness which 
one is entitled to expect in the chance utterance of an able man ; 
and the expression of it is not altogether unneeded. 

The following beginning of a letter will appeal to those who 
use that article, rare nowadays, a quill pen: 


“To you I inscribe this scrawl written with a pen that must have 
dropped from the wing of Beelzebub himself,” 
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Or take his characterisation of Miss Martineau :— 


“The Autobiography is quite incomparable. What a bright old 
desperado! She holds her atheistic bayonet to your throat with such 
cheerful energy.” 


Brown, I have said, was a clergyman; think not the worse of 
him in that he was not a clerical clergynan ; that he had not left 
the layman quite behind him. That he had not done s0, will be 
apparent from these communings which he committed to paper on 
the morning of a Christmas Day when he was not in church: it is 
at Clifton that he writes—and to his sister :— 


“The sky is hung over this place by a most delicate diamond boss at 
the zenith, and believe me, it all swims in silent blue music. (I sawa 
sheep then, but never mind!) Where are the men and women? Well 
now, look here, you'll not mention it again. They’re all in church. See 
how good God is! See how He has placed these leitourgic traps in which 
people, especially disagreeable people, get caught—and lo! the universe 
for me—me—me, .. .” 


May we not admit the vein of humour into our deepest thoughts, 
our tenderest feelings ? Surely the two are not alien ; surely they 
are intimately allied in a letter of Brown’s in the second published 
volume, from which I will quote one passage :— 


“TI could not help thinking of my old experience when ages ago, at 
Foxdale, in the mountains, I delivered a lecture, moderately but un- 
questionably secular, studded with funny anecdotes; and all the old 
women, as they entered, fell upon their knees and said a prayer, as upon 
coming into church. It nearly floored me, and I went through my lewd 
performance with misgiving, shame, remorse. I remember they looked a 
good deal scared, but with that admirable goodwill and accommodation to 
circumstances which is so native to them, they recovered their serenity, 
and even lent themselves, with a certain sweetness of condonation, to the 
alien atmosphere, into which yandhar young Pazon had introduced 
them.” * 


One of his most characteristic letters is that in which he gives 
his reasons for declining the Archdeaconry of the Isle of Man. 
After leaving Clifton College in the year 1892, he had settled in 
his native island; and all over the island he was well known both 
to clergy and laity. He had no living or regular clerical work, 
though he used at times to help his brother clergy, and to give 
sermons; but his main work was literary. The Governor of the 
Island was very anxious that he should accept the Archdeaconry 


* ‘Letters,’ Vol. II., p. 10, 
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(which was offered him by the Home Secretary); but Brown 
never hesitated in his refusal :— 


“T seek no preferment anywhere, certainly not in the Isle of Man. At 
some cost I have purchased my freedom, and will not lightly part with it. 
It is a case of ‘From Egypt’s bondage come.’ A few years will finish the 
business, and I must be free—free to do what I like, say what I like, write 
what I like, within the limitations prescribed to me by my own sense of 
what is seemly and fitting. Literature is my calling, and that in the 
most liberal interpretation, ranging from Die hihe Kritik to such lucu- 
brations as ‘the Gel of Ballasallaw.’ With this view, I need absolute 
freedom—freedom to go to church or not to go to church; freedom to 
commune with local preachers and occasionally to attend methodist 
chapels; freedom to smoke a pipe in a Manx public-house; freedom to 
absent myself from church conferences and ruridecanal potterings—in 
short, absolute freedom. If from this freedom there should proceed 
anything whereby my native island can profit, either by way of self- 
realisation or harmless mirth, apponam lucro. To hold up the mirror to 
my fellow-countrymen comes natural to me, and in the more open field of 
invention I am not without hope of giving them pleasure. Every man 
should follow the bent of his nature in art and letters, always provided he 
does not offend against the rules of morality and good taste. But an 
archdeacon must submit to other and more cramping restraints. Good 
taste alone would cancel half my writings as the production of an eccle- 
siastical dignitary. The great Archdeacon of Oxford is no model for a 
divine of the nineteenth century. The blessed old Walter was, perhaps, 
not looked upon too favourably in the twelfth when he wrote his Mewm 
est propositum, and though mewm propositum is not in taberna mori, yet I 


should glory in writing a drinking song like his. You see I am in- 
corrigible! ” * 


The drinking song to which Brown refers in this letter was not 
one that would be looked for from an Archdeacon even in the 
twelfth century :— 


Meum, est propositum in taberna mori 

Et vinum appositum sitienti ori, 

Ut dicant, quum venerint angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius isti potatori. 


Or in English :-— 


“It is my intention to die in a tavern, and that to my thirsting mouth 
wine should be applied, so that when the choirs of angels come, they may 
say, God be gracious to that tipple.” - 


In his lifetime Brown published four volumes; these, since his 
death, have been collected, and with some fugitive pieces written 
for periodicals, haye been republished in one volume by Mac- 


* § Letters,’ Vol. IL, p. 68. 
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millans. Three of these volumes contain narrative poems; the 
fourth contains lyrical poems, brief points of character strikingly 
delivered ; and what I may perhaps call character poems in 
short compass. 

What Brown aimed at in his poems was what all poets should 
aim at, the illustration of human nature; but in his case it was 
the illustration, above all, of human nature as it exists in the Isle 
of Man. There is no better specimen of his Manx stories than 
that which comes second in the whole series—“ Christmas Rose.” 
It is not, indeed, quite so full of poetry as “ Betsy Lee,” or so full 
of knowledge of human nature as the “ Doctor ;” but the story is a 
more original one than either, and one extract will at least give a 
touch of its quality. This is the conclusion, in which the heroine, 
mysteriously cast on the island many years before, is no less 
mysteriously snatched away from it. The narrator is an old 
sailor, whose personality is marked in all these stories :— 


It was harvest time, and terrible warm, 
And me a shearing on the Lheargy farm; 

And rather late givin’ over though, 

And home, and a good piece of road to go, 
And takin’ the shortest cut I could, 

And crossin’ a stream and a bit of a wood, 
And out on the headlands over the bay, 

And I saw a cloud very far away, 

But comin’, comin’, bound to come, 

And the deep low growl of the thunderdrum ; 
And steady, steady, solemn, slow, 

As if it knew where it had to go; 

Comin’, comin’, like it would be 

Comin’ on purpose for somebody— 

(Was it them that had the power 

Gave to them in that dreadful hour ?) 

And low, rather low; then higher, higher, 

Till it kissed the cairn with a kiss of fire— 
Once—like the twinklin’ of an eye— 

Once—and the long backsuck and the sigh 

Of the silence—and terrible far away 

Flash flashed to flash behind the sea; 

And back and back till you couldn’t see fuddher, 
Like passin’ something to one another, 
And—was it a sheep, or was it a flag 

That white spot on the Belfry crag 

I couldn’t tell, and wondhering— 

Ard up through the goss, and up with the ling 
As quick—it was her! it was her! yes! yes! 
Dead though, dead, and gript in her fist 

A bunch of blue bells that was growin’ there, 
Aud sea-pinks twisted through her hair; 
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And never a spot and never a speck, 

But just a black mark under the neck; 

And her breast all open—my God! that breast ! 
The beautifullest and the loveliest ! 





Besides his narrative poems, Brown also published a volume of 
lyrics and character poems. There is in many of these an inti- 
mate, personal feeling, which could not have place in a narrative 
poem. But for a mere lyrical sigh take the following song of 
sunset :— 

Weary wind of the West, 
Over the billowy sea— 
Come to my heart, and rest! 
Ah, rest with me! 
Come from the distance dim 
Bearing the sun’s last sigh ; 
I hear thee sobbing for him 
Through all the sky. 





So the wind came, 
Purpling the middle sea, 
Crisping the ripples of flame— 
Came unto me; 
Came with a rush to the shore, 
Came with a bound to the hill, 
Fell, and died at my feet— 
Then all was still. 


The critics, I think, regarded the “ Epistola ad Dakyns” as the 
most poetical poem in the volume; and I will quote its opening 
lines; though it is not this opening in which the poetry chiefly 
lies :— 

Dakyns, when I am dead, 

Three places must by you be visited, 

Three places excellent, 

Where you may ponder what I meant, 
And then pass on— 

Three places you must visit when I’m gone. 





Yes, meant, not did, old friend! 

For neither you nor I shall see the end, 

And do the thing we wanted; 

Natheless three places will be haunted 

By what of me ; 

The earth and air 

Shall spare, 

And fire and sea 

Let be— 
Three places only, ' 
Three places, Dakyns. 
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Let me quote again the lines in which the pathos centres : 


Yes, meant, not did, old friend! 
For neither you nor I shall see the end, 
And do the thing we wanted. 


There is the sad touch which accompanies so much of the 
bravest human endeavour: “We shall not do the thing we 
wanted.” It is beyond us; it is not to be done by us; we must 
leave it for others to do. There is something of this, I suppose, 
attaching itself to everyone; for infinite are the aims of humanity, 
and in those infinite aims every mortal soul has a share; yet in 
the brief span of life infinite aims cannot be accomplished. 
Beyond all that we can definitely conceive or purpose, the con- 
ceptions, the purposes, of the eternal future lie; and a touch of 
sadness, yet not altogether of sadness, must come over us, when 
we think of the heritage which shall belong to those who come 
after us, but of which the full nature is hidden from our eyes. 

There are many, also, to whom even their definite desires, their 
definite purposes, remain unattained till the end. Was Brown one 
of these? Partly, perhaps, but on the whole he had, I hope and 
think, a solid measure of actual achievement, though it is true 
that in his earthly life he never saw himself famous. 

Some example of his talent for satire must be given. The 
whole series in his last volume which bears the heading “In 
the Coach” is full of the satiric touch, gentle or severe. The 
following passage is very keen-sighted in its estimate of the 
Celtic character (the Manxman is a Celt); for every Englishman, 
if he were engaged in vehemently abusing any particular class of 
men, and one of that particular class happened to join the company 
would be a little silent, it may be even a little abashed. Not so 
the Celt. The Celt is capable of living in any number of different 
worlds; dislodge him from one, and he takes up his station in 
another with the utmost equanimity. Hear then how the Celt, 
the Manxman, behaves when placed in such a situation as I have 
been describing ; hear his sudden inversion of mood when, in the 
middle of his onslaught on the “ Pazon ” (parson) of his imagina- 
tion, he is brought face to face with the Pazon of reality. 


What’s the good of these Puzons? They’re the most despar’d rubbage 
gon: 

Reg’lar humbugs they are. Show me a Pazon, show mea drone! 
Livin’ on the fat of the land, livin’ on the people’s money, 
The same’s the drones is livin’ on the beeses honey. 

” * * * 
Shuperstition, just shuperstition, the whole kit, 
VOL, OXXIII. 
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Most horrid, just popery, clane popery, that’s it— 

Aye, popery and schamin’ and a lie and delusion and snares 

To get money out of the people, which is the Lord’s and not theirs! 
Money, money every turn, 

Money, money, pay or burn! 

And where does it come from? I said it before, and I say it again, 
Out of the sweat of the workin’ man, 

Aw these priests! these priests! these priests !— 

Down with them, I say. The brute beasts 

Has more sense till us, that’s willin’ to pay blackmail 

To a set of rascals, to a pack of—Good evenin’, Pazon Gale! 

Good evenin’, Sir, good evenin’! Step up, Sir; make room 

For our respected Vicar! And may I persume 

To ax how is Mrs. Gale, Sir, and the family P 

Does this weather agree— 

Rather damp, I dessay. And the Governor’s got knighted! 
Delighted to see you, Sir, delighted, delighted! 


Let me conclude by referring to a few of the verses and Jetters 
in which Brown’s deeper feelings are shown. Take these stanzas 
from the poem called “ Pain.” 


The man that hath great grief I pity not; 
*Tis something to be great 
In any wise, and hint the larger state, 
Though but in shadow of a shade, God wot! 
. * * 


For thus it is God stings us into life, 
Provoking actual souls 
From bodily systems, giving us the poles 
That are His own, not merely balanced strife. 


Nay, the great passions are His veriest thought, 
Which whoso can absorb, 
Nor querulous halting, violate their orb, 
In him the mind of God is fullest wrought. 
” * * 


For there is threefold oneness with the One; 
And he is one, who keeps 
The homely laws of life; who, if he sleeps, 
‘Or wakes, in his true flesh God’s will is done. 


And he is one, who takes the deathless forms, 
Who schools himself to think 
With the All-thinking, holding fast the link, 
God-riveted, that bridges casual storms. 


But tenfold one is he, who feels all pains 

Not partial, knowing them 

As ripples parted from the gold-beaked stem, 
Wherewith God’s galley onward ever strains. 
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To him the sorrows are the tension-thrills 

Of that serene endeavour, 

Which yields to God for ever and for ever 
The joy that is more ancient than the hills. 


What a profundity there is in that phrase—“God stings us 
into life!” The man recovered from the water in a state of 
insensibility feels no pain, but neither has he any effective life. 
The keen stings pierce him; then he begins to revive. So it is 
with men and nations. Suffering may, of course, be deadly; but 
it need not be deadly. It is capable of being transmuted into life; 
even into happiness. The experience of Socrates has many 
counterparts on this earth which is our abode; but it is a yet 
higher philosophy, a higher religion, which draws life, with all its 
varied powers, energies, loves, and happinesses from the travail of 
nobly borne sorrows. A renascent world, a world delivered from 
death, must feel the pangs of its deliverance; and in such a world 
we live. 

Ifthen there is pain in the process which leads to death, that 
same pain is likewise formative in us of the higher life; and with 
this thought in our minds we may better appreciate a passage in 
Brown’s letters which shall be the last I will quote. It was 
written to me after the death of his brother at Harrogate. 


“Of death, my dear Mozley, I have just one thing to say. I came from 
Harrogate with this thought: ‘ Death is not after all so terrible. It is so 
natural, such an action, such a part of life, that I do not believe I shall 
ever again fear it much.’ This thought was conceived under somewhat 
favourable conditions; for my brother was a very sweet-tempered, kindly 
man, with great moral strength and self-control. He could not have done 
anything, could not even have died, in an abject manner. That, I should 
say, must be very terrible. But looking on death as a thing to be done, 
and done well, an action which may have its own nobility, I think we can 
feel very happy.” 


I have written of my friend Thomas Edward Brown as a 
humorous letter-writer, as narrator of stories illuminated with 
the flush of poetry, as a lyrist, and as a philosopher; and I 
hope the reader will think with me, that he played an honourable 
part in all these capacities. 


J. R. Moztey. 
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Dogs of the Lord. 


———— 


“T rnink she is a conceited, impossible girl, and there is no doubt 
about it—she’ll turn papist !” 

Archdeacon Gates laid his cup down on the tray, he smiled at 
his wife’s vehement speech, saying—“ All the ladies are down 
upon poor Cecilia. Now I like her, I quite grant she is superior, 
and exaggerated, but she is honest and kind, and very much in 
earnest,—I like Cecilia!” 

“My dear, if you would be honest,” replied Mrs. Gates—“ you 
would confess that you like Cecilia for none of the reasons you 
have just mentioned; but because she has the bluest. eyes, the 
straightest nose, and the best complexion in the county—any way 
your admiration is not reciprocated, for Cecilia never comes near 
St. Philip’s, but goes to that ritualistic church at Farnbury ; and 
now that Father Bernard is always at the Barton, she won’t very 
long be content with ritualism, I know!” 

The Archdeacon listened patiently, then he said— When 
women are young, millinery is attractive, be it on their heads 
or in their churches. Cecilia is attracted by the millinery at 
Farnbury, but she won’t go to Rome; it’s absurd to suspect 
Father Bernard of proselytizing—he’s a Dominican, not a Jesuit. 
I don’t suppose he ever says one word on religious matters to 
Cecilia. He’s a gentleman, and an uncommonly handsome man, 
but he’s far too busy with his botany, and his music, and his 
novices, to interfere with other people’s flocks. Besides, you may 
trust Mrs. Carmichael to look after Cecilia. She’s Scotch, my dear, 
and a Presbyterian at heart, though she does come to church. 
She’s wise enough to let Cecilia have her head, but, bless you! 
Rome would drive the poor lady crazy.” 

Mrs, Gates was unconvinced, she waited till the Archdeacon had 
got to the door, then she called after him, “If he doesn’t try to 
make converts, he’s a bad priest. Cecilia is an heiress, and her 
conversion would make some stir !” 

The Archdeacon had long ago learnt the wisdom of allowing 
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his wife to have the last word, but he shook his head vigorously, 
though there was no one to see him; then he turned into his 
study, and smoked a pipe, wondering what it was about Cecilia 
that made all the women dislike her. 

Mrs. Gates sat still, and poured out another cup of tea for her- 
self; she read the Lady’s Pictorial and wished the Archdeacon 
were less opinionated. 

The door bell rang, and a visitor was shown in. This lady was 
the wife of one of the curates, and to her Mrs. Gates unburdened 
herself of her grievance against Cecilia. 

“Oh, I can’t stand that girl,” said the curate’s wife. ‘“She’s a 
most uncomfortable girl. Half the time she looks at you as if 
she didn’t see you, and the other half as though she was astonished 
at your presumption in existing; she reads nothing but Carlyle 
and Ruskin, and she quotes Thomas 4 Kempis in ordinary con- 
versation. Oh, she’s a dreadful girl! Have you seen her bed- 
room? It’s like an oratory, all over shrines, and crucifixes, and 
Angelico pictures. All her frocks have got dirty patches on the 
knees, from kneeling on the stones in that horrid little church... .” 

The curate’s wife stopped breathless—while Mrs. Gates ejacu- 
lated—* Ah, if she only stays at the horrid little church !” 

The two ladies looked at one another significantly, and Mrs. 
Curate said—“ As to her infatuation for Father Bernard, her 
mother should see to it. In two years that girl comes into three 
thousand a year!” 

“Her brother is a perfect fool not to get her married; why 
doesn’t he ask eligible young men to the house instead of 
Dominican monks ?” 

Mrs. Gates held the sugar tongs suspended in the air as she 
asked this question, then she dropped their contents into the 
cup with a splash, as she gave the curate’s wife a third cup of 
tea. She was always kind to the curates’ wives. Consequently, 
her knowledge of what went on in the parish was wide, rather 
than accurate. 

“It’s unfortunate rather,” she remarked, “ that we should have 
this Dominican Priory only five miles off. It’s true that on the 
whole they are inoffensive men. Only this Father Bernard, just 
out of his novitiate, is a cause of anxiety. He is so gay and good- 
looking, and accomplished. The Archdeacon likes him extremely, 
you know, so do I for the matter of that—he’s a most agreeable 
young man, and of very good family.” 

“Qh yes, I know all that, but when it comes to all the girls 
wanting to go to the Catholic Chapel, because Father Bernard 
preaches there—it becomes really annoying.” 
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“TI wish there was a resident priest again,” Mrs. Gates said 
plaintively, “then these fascinating Dominicans would stay at 
home—but now one of them always comes to take Sunday duty, 
and they stay all over the place. One of them came to us, you 
know, the Archdeacon would have him!” 

“The Archdeacon is very broad!” said the curate’s wife with 
just a trace of disapproval in her voice. 

Mrs. Gates heard it, and said sharply—‘ Of course he’s broad! 
All clever men are—you wouldn’t have him narrow, would 
you?” 

The curate’s wife hastened to climb down, she finished her tea 
and took her leave. 

Cecilia Carmichael was quite unconscious of the disapproving 
attitude of most of her mother’s friends. She was so immensely 
anxious to lead what she called “ the higher life,” that the effort 
to do so absorbed all her attention. A creature of enthusiasms, 
her enthusiasms were of thought rather than of action, and she 
was very silent about what she felt. 

She had spent the previous winter in Florence, and for her, the 
experience had been tremendous. It had been an epoch in her 
life, and she felt that she had grown, and developed into quite 
another creature than the little Cecilia who had looked forward 
to the expedition merely as the usual “ going abroad.” Had she 
accepted the phraseology of her uncle, the Presbyterian minister 
in Fife, she would have spoken of it as her “ seed-time”—as it 
was, she only knew that to spend long mornings in the Spanish 
chapel of Santa Maria Novella, filled her with a rapture that was 
almost pain. 

She stood on the steps of the Duomo with Romola—she 
wandered on the sunny slopes of Fiesole with Fra Angelico— 
she climbed the many stairs in the piazza Santa Maria Novella 
to the room where the gentle-voiced American lady told her 
wonderful things of Ida. She worshipped the Madonna in Santa 
Croce, and came home, to find that her brother had discovered a 
wonderful Dominican Father at Stonechester Priory, with whom 
he went botanising, three times a week. 

Kenneth Carmichael was ten years older than Cecilia, and was 
as proud of her and as indulgent to her as a properly constituted 
brother should be. He was not altogether pleased when his 
pretty sister took to such extremely severe ways of thinking, and 
her taste for ritualism tried him greatly. He disliked and 
despised the incumbent of the little church to which Cecilia 
travelled twice a Sunday in all weathers, but he was wise enough 
to refrain from interference. 
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One day, as Cecilia sat under the acacia on the lawn, reading 
‘Mornings in Florence,’ and trying to dream herself back in the 
Spanish chapel, she saw her brother come out of the house 
followed by a tall fair man. 

As they crossed the lawn her brother called to her, “ Here is 
Father Bernard, Cecilia! he knows Florence well, and will rave 
over Savonarola with you to your heart’s content!” 

Father Bernard saw a tall slim girl who rose hastily, scattering 
the little red books about her feet. He thought he had never 
seen a face more delicately pure and “other worldly.” An oval 
face, framed in fair, fluffy hair, blue eyes fringed with long curly 
black lashes, the eyebrows dark, and finely marked. 

Cecilia saw a young man dressed like an ordinary high church 
parson; it was only when he lifted his hat that one saw the little 
black skull cap covering the tonsure. His eyes were hazel and 
frank and merry, his hair was fair, and his teeth were white 
and even. 

Men called him “an awfully good-looking chap.” Women said 
he was the image of Ary Scheffer's St. Augustine. He was tall 
and broad shouldered, and of a most infectious gaiety. Cecilia 
straightway fell down and worshipped, for he talked as well as he 
looked. They were sworn allies at once, and the Frate, as she 
called him, became her director in all matters of literature, art, 
and music. 

He sang litanies and love-songs equally well, he knew some- 
thing of every subject under heaven, his bonhomie was irresistible ; 
his faith in his Church and his vocation was childlike. 

Perfectly conscious of the great influence he had over Cecilia 
he was also aware that he had only to make the slightest sugges- 
tion, or give her the smallest opening, and her conversion was an 
accomplished fact. The Irate was himself a convert, but unlike 
most converts, he regarded the Anglican Church with great 
kindliness. 

For Mrs. Carmichael he bad a sincere affection; and the 
* knowledge that, while she heartily liked the man, she disliked 
and distrusted his habit, only served to make him the more care- 
ful to give her no cause for offence. 

“T think you ought to go to church with the mater, Cecilia, 
and not leave her to go by herself. Why can’t you say your 
prayers as well at St. Philip's as at Farnbury?” So spoke 
Kenneth Carmichael one Sunday morning as he came out of his 
study to find his sister setting off half an hour before the usual 
time for starting. 


Cecilia stopped and coloured up to the roots of her hair, saying, 
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“I’m not going to Farnbury—I'’m going to the chapel at Well- 
chester to hear Father Bernard preach !” 

“Does mother know?” 

“T’ve not told her yet, but I intend to; besides, what does that 
matter? Surely I may go to church where I please! where is 
your vaunted tolerance if you object?” 

Cecilia spoke haughtily, and her brother felt a great desire to 
shake her. He refrained, however, saying mildly, “My dear 
child, you may run about to every conventicle in the county, if it 
gives you any pleasure. It strikes me as a curious taste, 
that’s all.” 

“Why don’t you go with the mater? It is a matter of in- 
difference to you where you go; why don’t you go?” 

“My dear Cecilia, you know very well that I don’t go to 
church, the mater doesn’t expect it—except at Easter and 
Christmas, and I'll make another exception in favour of your 
wedding—unless by that time you’ve turned Presbyterian and 
choose to be married in the drawing-room. Even then I'll 
come——” 

Cecilia swept past her brother and up the staircase to her 
mother’s room; she found that lady reading her Bible at her 
writing-table. As Cecilia came across the room and stood before 
her, the girl noticed, with a pang of self-reproach, how frail and 
gentle and kind she looked. Cecilia was full of indignation with 
Kenneth, but somehow, when she saw her mother, the anger 
turned inwards, and she said, “I thought of going to hear Father 
Bernard preach, but Kenneth thinks you will object. Do you 
object, dear ?” 

Mrs. Carmichael put a marker in her Bible and shut it. She 
looked wistfully at her tall, beautiful daughter, who had grown 
so far away from her of late. “I don’t quite like your going 
alone. I’m sadly old-fashioned, I know; but if you want very 
much to go, I'll come with you; I’ve never been to service in a 
Catholic chureh, but I’d like to hear the Frate preach—you can 
order the pony trap, for I couldn’t walk so far. Perhaps Kenneth 
would drive ‘us to save Jefis going out on Sunday.” 

Cecilia flew at her mother and kissed her, then she ran down 
to inform Kenneth that, far from objecting, the mater was going 
with her, and he, admiring his mother’s wisdom, amiably promised 
to drive them into Wellchester, and even to fetch them back. 

Both ladies were a little disappointed with the Frate’s sermon ; 
it was extremely matter of fact, and delivered in a nasal sing- 
song that made Cecilia shudder. But after all, to the high church 
maiden the sermon is a very small matter, and Cecilia comforted 
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herself with the thought that as a confessor the Frate would be 
perfection. 

As time went on and the Frate grew more intimate with tho 
family at the Barton, Cecilia felt more strongly that to embrace 
the Catholic faith was necessary to her salvation, both here and 
hereafter. Yet somehow, in all her conversations with the Frate, 
they never touched upon religious difficulties. He talked glibly 
of the “ Holy Father” and of “Our Blessed Lady,” as Catholics 
use, but somehow it never opened a way for Cecilia to lay before 
him her own perturbed and restless spiritual condition. At last 
she determined to broach the subject herself, and an opportunity 
was not long lacking. 

One day the Frate called to show Carmichael some rare plant 
he had found in the woods surrounding the Priory. Carmichael 
was out; Mrs. Carmichael was in bed nursing a bad cold, and 
Cecilia, hearing Father Bernard’s voice in the hall, ran out and 
begged him to come and talk to her. He came nothing loth, for 
he liked a cosy cup of tea, and Cecilia was a great favourite of 
his; but when he had seated himself in the comfortable chair 
she wheeled out for him he wished he had gone away, for he read 
in Cecilia’s look a mighty purpose, and, like most Englishmen, 
he dreaded scenes. 

Cecilia trembled all over as she fell on her knees before the 
Frate, who, with horror writ large on his handsome face, leaped 
out of his chair and almost lifted her on to her feet; neither of 
them had said one syllable, but Cecilia felt that it was an in- 
artistic beginning, and she began to cry. 

“Tam serious!” she sobbed, “Iam dreadfully in earnest, and 
you refuse to listen to me!” 

Cecilia’s tears were even more alarming than her genuflections. 
He put her into a chair and patted her shoulder gently. She 
seized the hand that tried to soothe her, and kissed it. 

The Frate ejaculated “Oh, Lord!” but it was not a prayerful 
ejaculation—he drew his hand away and cleared his throat—he 
began: “My dear young lady!” then came an awful pause. 
Cecilia eyed him mournfully, while the big tears stood on her 
cheeks. “My dear Miss Carmichael!”—he usually called her 
Cecilia—(most of the Dominicans called her “ Saint Cecilia,” but 
of this she was unaware) then all his rhetoric deserted him, and 
he concluded feebly, “ What do you want?” 

“T wish you to prepare me, and to receive me into your Church, 
the only true Church!” 

“Does your mother approve this step, and Carmichael?” the 
Frate asked in a cold judicial yoice, and all the time something 
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kept saying to him, “if she cries again, you'll give in and then 
there’ll be the holiest row ”’—he was slangy when perturbed. 

“My mother knows nothing about it—nor does my brother 
—it is my soul I have to consider, not their wishes. Shall I be 
afraid to bear persecution, when all the noble army of martyrs set 
me an example?” 

The Frate smiled indulgently, then he sat down and began. 
“Listen to me, Cecilia! the step you wish to take is a very 
serious one, and if you will excuse my saying so, I do not think 
you have considered the matter half seriously enough. I am 
going to say something to you that will offend and probably hurt 
you, but it must be said.” 

“Go on!” said Cecilia, feeling that she had already joined the 
noble army. 

“T have a very great respect for an honest agnostic like your 
brother, and for a sincere and faithful protestant like your mother ; 
but for the sort of man you have chosen for your director.I have 
no respect whatever, and I do not think your present state of 
mind is in any way fitted——” here the Frate stammered and 
came to a full stop. 

“Tt is just because I feel ritualism to be so unsatisfactory,” 
Cecilia struck in triumphantly, “ because I feel such a void, such 
an emptiness in my spiritual life, that I ask to be instructe?, 
that I beg you to receive me into the true fold.” 

The Frate smiled again, this time not quite so pleasantly. 
Cecilia felt that she was in some way ridiculous, she did not know 
how, or why, but she was uncomfortable. 

“Tf in two years,” the Frate continued, “when you have 
weighed the matter well, when you have read, and pondered, and 
prayed, when you have denied yourself, and humbled yourself to 
those whom God has set in authority over you (obedience to 
parents is the Catholic’s first duty), if, I say, you still feel this 
great desire to be received into our church, then go to some 
parish priest, he will instruct you and prepare you for your 
baptism. I could not undertake your instruction in any case, it is 
the work of a parish priest.” 

The Frate spoke coldly and with immense decision ; Cecilia felt 
as does a small child who has been put in the corner for im- 
pertinence. She had thought with some secret pride of the great 
stir that would be made over the conversion of the “ wealthy 
Miss Carmichael,” and now her idol refused her as not good 
enough, not serious enough, not worthy in fact to be received into 
his church. She was amazed and angry, which was exactly the 
attitude the Frate intended her to take. 
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“JT am sorry you think me so unworthy!” she said proudly. 
“I do not think I am so weak and self-indulgent as you 
imagine.” 

The Frate’s manner altered, and he spoke in a voice of authority 
such as Cecilia had never heard him use. 

“My daughter, there are many kinds of self-indulgence, and 
spiritual pride is not one of the least harmful. You have a fine 
character, but it is one warped and dwarfed by conceit.” 

At this word Cecilia started as if he had struck her. 

“Study the lives of the dead saints less,” he continued, “and 
that of the living saint in your own home more; when you have 
learned to be obedient and humble of heart here, you will be more 
fitted to be obedient to the laws of our church. We accept no 
revolting daughters.” 

At this moment the front door banged and Carmichael’s step 
was heard in the hall, He came into the room, and Cecilia, rising 
hastily, fled, but not before he had seen her face. The Frate did 
not offer to shake hands with him, but the two men stood facing 
each other, and Carmichael waited. 

Then the Frate smiled, his own sunshiny smile, and laid his 
hand on Carmichael’s shoulder, saying— 

“ Cecilia has just asked me to receive her into the Church!” 

“ And you?” 

“She is a child, and doesn’t know her own mind, I have 
refused.” 

“Why did you refuse ? ” 

The Frate squared his shoulders, saying :— A dog may guard 
his master’s goods; to show what store he sets by them, he may 
bark loudly at the passers-by, but he may not break into other 
men’s houses and steal theirs!” 

Kenneth Carmichael was Scotch, so he only held out his hand, 
saying grufly— 

“Tt would have broken my mother’s heart!” 

“Do you think I don’t know that?” answered the Frate, as he 
grasped the outstretched hand, “and to hurt her would be like 
blaspheming the Mother of God; but mind, I believe Cecilia will 
come to us some day.” 

“She might do worse!” said Kenneth Carmichael, and the 
Frate laughed. 


L. Atten Harker. 
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A Pillage by the Sea. 


Our parish consists of nearly three thousand acres, of which 
about one half is land, and the other half mud or water according 
to the condition of the tide. The land portion is of a strangely 
diversified character. Surrounded on three sides by the mud flats 
of the harbour, most of the land lies low, and is only protected 
from inundation during the spring tides by means of artificial 
chalk banks raised some five or six feet above the level of the 
shore. On the east, where the banks are highest and where in 
spite of every precaution the marshy pasture is more or less under 
water, salterns once ranged, and formed a considerable source of 
profit to the villagers. The arable portion of the parish, with 
the exception of two or three small farms, is now divided into 
market- gardens, which produce an immense quantity of vegetables 
for the neighbouring town. 

An extensive chalk down, locally known as “the hill,” rises at 
the back of the village to the height of three hundred feet, and 
shields the gardens from the keen north winds. In the harbour 
are two small islands, Horsea and Pewty, which form part of the 
parish. The parish ,is also proud in the possession of an ancient 
castle, dating back to Roman times, which affords a famous shelter 
to various kinds of birds. The mighty Norman keep, rising one 
hundred feet above the low marshy ground, is a conspicuous 
object in the landscape, and throws its spell over the whole 
neighbourhood. 

In olden ‘days the appearance of the parish was entirely 
different from what it is now. At the time of the Domesday 
“record” about three hundred acres only were under some rough 
sort of cultivation. As late as the sixteenth century the larger 
part of the parish was covered with oak and beech and brushwood, 
where the peasants had free pasture and “ pannage” for swine. 
Open marshes, covered with water at every high tide, skirted the 
shore, and sheltered thousands of wild-fowl which, in bad weather, 
congregated in the harbour. A number of widgeon, called 
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“ wygones” in our old document, and so many quarters of salt 
from the village salt-pits, were the regular payments to the 
king’s treasury. Red deer roamed in the forest, and often 
descended from the long chalk ridge, then covered with gorse and 
dotted here and there with yew trees, to drink at the clear spring 
of fresh water which still rises in the meadow below. The timber 
has now all disappeared; not a copse, hardly a clump of trees, 
remains; the marshes are converted into rough pasture; the 
wild-fowl, except in very severe weather, are seldom seen; the 
last of the red deer was killed by the “ Waltham Blacks” at the 
beginning of the last century: and the poetry and romance of the 
ancient ruin, with its stories of royal visitors, of unhappy captives 
pining in the Norman dungeons, of tournaments and falconry, of 
French prisoners and of military deserters, has—so far as the 
villagers are concerned—entirely disappeared. 

Yet for all lovers of country life, for the botanist and the 
naturalist, the parish is still full of interest. A severe winter 
brings to the shelter of the harbour, and the reed-beds and sedges 
of the marsh, a number of strange visitors. The beautiful snow 
bunting will be seen in small flocks along the shore, and bramblings 
mix with the sparrows and finches in the farm-yard. The harbour 
will be full of gulls, the common gull, the kittiwake, the herring- 
gull, the greater and the lesser black-backed gull, in vast 
numbers. Flocks of duck, becoming wilder and wilder as the 
gunners continue to harass them, will congregate in the harbour; 
and wild geese and perhaps a few wild swans may pass over. In 
addition to the commoner kinds of wild-fowl, such as the mallard 
and the widgeon and the beautiful little teal, rarer sorts are 
occasionally met with. Pochards and scoters and tufted ducks 
will be brought in, and perhaps a few sheldrakes and golden-eyes, 
It is not unlikely that a great northern diver may visit the 
harbour, and both the merganser and the smew have been seen, 
In the hard winter of 1890-1 a splendid specimen of an osprey 
was shot off Horsea Island, in the act of plunging into the water 
after a fish ; and a bittern which had taken refuge in the reed-bed 
of the marsh was put up and killed. 

During a prolonged frost, especially if there be much snow on 
the ground, the smaller birds suffer severely. Hundreds of birds 
perished during the long spell of frost which occurred a few 
winters ago. Within the castle enclosure, among the ruins, in 
crevices of the walls, among the ivy and rank herbage, their dead 
bodies stiff and frozen were found. In one hole of the Roman 
masonry six dead birds—two starlings, three thrushes, and a 
redwing—lay huddled together. Close by, in another crevice, 
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lay a dead linnet; and in the coarse grass below, a skylark and a 
hedge-sparrow were picked up, together with a wren, and some 
dozen thrushes and starlings. All along under the Roman wall 
dead birds were found, lying in holes and crannies into which 
they had crept for shelter from the icy wind outside. Altogether 
more than fifty birds, chiefly thrushes and starlings and redwings, 
were picked up about the ancient ruins. 

Many years ago a colony of black-headed gulls had their 
breeding-place in our parish. The spot is still known as Peewit 
or Pewty Island, “ peewit” being the old name for this species of 
gull. It appears from an old document that the sale of the young 
birds, then accounted a great delicacy, realised as large a sum as 
forty pounds per annum. The “gullery” has of course been long 
since deserted, but it is interesting to remember that the parish 
once numbered among its inhabitants a colony of “ peewits.” 
On the spot where the gulls nested, and along the shore of 
Horsea Island, the eggs of the ringed plover are occasionally 
found. In the coarse herbage that covers the sea-banks the 
grasshopper warbler and the shore-pipit build their nests, and 
every year a pair of red-backed shrikes bravely endeavour to rear 
their young in a tall quick-set hedge, almost the only one now 
left in the parish. The entire destruction of all hedgerows and 
the uprooting of every tree which marks the progress of market- 
gardening, is of itself sufficient to explain the scarcity of our 
songsters and smaller birds. 

The number of wild-flowers to be found in the parish is 
remarkable. The chalk down, the gardens, the salt marshes, the 
shore, the “cribs” covered with water at every high tide, all 
yield a separate flora of their own. Even the old ruins of the 
castle produce plants which would be sought in vain elsewhere. 
Every spring the grey walls are gay with the pale yellow 
blossoms of the wild wallflower, which grows in profusion all 
over the Roman masonry. Later on the deep red flowers of the 
spur valerian make a fine show on the top of the broken battle- 
ments. A few noble spikes of the great yellow mullein will also 
be seen here and there among the ruins. The dark sword-shaped 
leaves of the tris foetidissima shoot up abundantly beneath the 
shelter of the Roman wall, and in winter the beautiful scarlet 
seeds are very conspicuous. A few plants of the common balm 
may be noticed on one spot, perhaps survivals of the old monastic 
herb-garden. For a monastery once existed within the castle 
walls. The buildings have disappeared, but the priory church 
remains, and the cloisters may yet be traced. Moreover, one 
plant still flourishes which is certainly to be attributed to the 
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days of the Austin canons. A large patch of “common alexanders ” 
puts up year by year its smooth, shining, pale green foliage. The 
plant was formerly a famous potherb, known from the colour of 
its roots as the “black potherb,” and is still found beneath old 
abbey walls. 

It is curious how some plants seem to love the neighbourhood 
of churchyards. Such a species is the wild sage or clary, a labiate 
plant, from one to two feet high, and carrying in a spike whorls 
of dark blue flowers. It is common in our churchyard, but not a 
plant is to be found outside the walls. In former years it appears 
to have been the custom to plant the wild sage, which was 
supposed to possess many virtues, in churchyards. At any rate, 
it is worthy of notice that Pepys, when on his travels in this part 
of the country, “observed a little churchyard, where the graves 
are accustomed to be all sowen with sage.” 

In the meadow on the other side of the Roman wall, a host of 
golden daffodils dance and flutter in the breeze every spring, 
having perhaps originally escaped from some cottage garden. 
Such, however, was not the case with a colony of wild tulips 
which still continues to flourish in the parish. The wild plant is 
quite distinct from the garden varieties, and possesses a delicious 
fragrance which may be detected at some distance. Almost 
extinct in the south of England, it may still be found in one or 
two localities. In the “park” or meadow below Gilbert White’s 
old house at Selborne, the long narrow leaves come up sparingly 
every year, but the bulbs seldom put forth a flower. In a chalk- 
pit not far from Selborne a few flowers may be gathered at the 
right season; while in our parish the bulbs blossom abundantly 
every year. 

A stroll along the sea-banks in summer, with the tide on one 
hand and the salt marshes on the other, is interesting to the 
naturalist. Wheatears frequent the banks, and perhaps a king- 
fisher may be seen. The chatter of the sedgebird will be heard 
in the reed beds, and at any rate some noteworthy plant will be 
met with. Wild beet is abundant all along the shore. This 
plant, known among the villagers as wild spinach, is the origin 
of our garden beet-root and of the mangel-wurzel of our fields. 
The young shoots and leaves are often gathered in spring and 
used as a substitute for spinach. On one spot in the parish a 
considerable quantity of the real samphire may be found, growing, 
not as is usually the case on rocks or cliffs, but among the shingle 
on the shore just out of reach of the flowing tide. 

In the marshes, at certain seasons of the year bright with the 
beautiful flowers of the sea lavender, not far from a dark reedy 
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pool which in winter-time is a favourite haunt of wild duck, 
several interesting plants have their home. In the swampy 
pasture beside the pool, if diligent search be made exactly at the 
right season, the uncommon little fern known as the adder’s- 
tongue will be found. This curious and delicate plant, with its 
simple egg-shaped frond and solitary fruit-spike shoots up every 
year among the rank herbage of the marsh, and after a brief 
sojourn again disappears. Later on, especially in wet summers, 
two handsome and conspicuous grasses, first cousin to each other, 
appear in considerable plenty beside the pool. Their family name 
is Polypogon or beard grass, so called from the nature of their 
spike-like panicles, which are long and silky and exceptionally 
beautiful. And the plants are as rare as they are handsome. 
Only in our parish, and in a salt marsh just beyond its borders, 
are they found within the area of the county. But there on the 
same spot, beside the same sedgy pool, have those two grasses 
flourished for centuries. At any rate, they were there in the 
year 1605, when Lobel published his Stirpium Adversaria. They 
were afterwards noticed by the illustrious John Ray, and by 
Johnson and Parkinson and Morison. 

On the chalk hill marshes and along the shore several species 
of orchids may be found. In some seasons the beautiful bee- 
orchis is abundant; and on one spot the fly-orchis comes up every 
May. The down in places is covered with the curious trailing 
root-parasite, the bastard toad-flax; not a common plant, but 
often abundant where it grows. Ina chalk pit hard by several 
noble plants of the dwale or deadly nightshade come up every 
year; this is the most poisonous of our British plants, and now 
very rarely met with. 

From the chalk hill a fine view of the parish is obtained. How 
peaceful it looks, with the smoke of cottage chimneys rising up 
between the trees! The long village street is as old as the days 
of the Romans, whose legions must have often traversed it. Then 
the Saxons came, and destroyed every vestige of civilisation; not 
a stone of the Christian basilica was left standing, not a square 
yard of tesselated pavement was left intact. Later, the black 
boats of the Northmen appeared in the tidal haven, bringing 
death aad destruction with them. Later still, Duke Robert 
landed with his Norman knights beside the Roman ruin and 
passed up the village street, and over the hill, and through the 
forest beyond, towards the gates of Winchester. And after Duke 
Robert came other Normans, masons and artificers, hewers of 
timber and stone, who built that lofty keep, which for many a 
century overawed the neighbourhuod. 
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Then, for a brief period, a company of Norman monks, with 
a good prior at their head, said Mass daily in the church below 
for the sinful soul of the Red King, and ministered to the sick 
and dying in the mud huts and hovels around. But heartsick 
at the riot and wickedness around them, they built themselves 
another home over the hill, in the midst of a silent wood, beside 
the murmur of a gentle stream, where they could perform their 
devotions, and catch their fish in gladness and singleness of heart. 
Then came the awful days of King Stephen when, in the words of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Castle was “ filled with devils and 
evil men”; after this it became a royal residence and was 
frequently “ defiled ” by the presence of John. 

In the month of August, 1415, all the chivalry of England 
passed down our village street when Henry V. embarked at the 
Roman watergate for France, where three months later he gained 
the victory of Agincourt. On the same spot, some thirty years 
afterwards, landed the masterful Margaret of Anjou, and with her 
splendid retinue passed to the Priory of Titchfield, where in the 
chapel, now in ruins, she was married by the Prior to King 
Henry VI. It is possible, as tradition asserts, that on one of her 
royal progresses Queen Elizabeth honoured the Castle with her 
presence, and feasted with her courtiers in the stately banqueting 
hall, while minstrels played in the gallery, as in the old days 
when the good Philippa was queen. 

But with the last strains of the minstrels’ music a silence falls 
upon the Castle for many a year, broken again in the days of the 
great war by the arrival of hundreds of Dutch and French 
prisoners, At one time several thousand prisoners of war were 
confined there. The village was full of soldiers; and the 
monotony of country life was broken. Attempts at escape omthe 
part of the prisoners were frequent, and now and then a public 
execution took place. With the declaration of peace after the 
battle of Waterloo, the prisoners returned to their own country, 
and owls and jackdaws visited the deserted ruin. 

As the great town enlarges its borders it draws nearer and 
nearer to our parish. In another fifty years it will probably have 
reached us. And then the interest of the old place will be gone. 
The walls of Roman masonry will doubtless be left standing, and 
the Norman keep will tower for perhaps another century or two 
above the mud flats and the dowing tide. But the glory of the 
parish will have departed. The wild fowl will no more visit the 
harbour-shore. In very hard winters when the ponds and lakes 
are ice-bound the frozen wildfowl will again seek, as their 


ancestors have done for centuries, the open salt water of the 
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harbour, but like Dante’s spirits in the Inferno, they will only 
look and pass on. Choice wild flowers will be searched for in 
vain ; the so-called improvements of town life will drain the last 
patch of marshland where once the teal and widgeon congregated 
in countless numbers, and the beautiful beard-grass will be gone. 
The samphire will go with it, and the adder's-tongue; and 
Dianthus armeria, the Deptford pink, will no longer open its 
beautiful crimson petals on the rough stretch of marshy waste 
which borders the vicar’s glebe beside the ancient mill. 


Joun Vauauan, M.A. 
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Polly. 


Hatr way up a cliff is perched a cottage, from which one window 
sends forth the only ray of light that breaks the darkness of a 
wild night. The coast is so uninhabited, so little frequented at the 
hour of eleven, that the inmates have given no heed to shutter 
or blind. Not that the light within is a brilliant one. Poverty 
reigns there, and chill though the night is, the hearth boasts of but 
a poor handful of fire; a bed, two or three sea chests, and an arm- 
chair constitute the furniture, while a three-cornered cupboard and 
a bookshelf are all that break the monotony of the dismantled walls, 
which pictures have recently lined, for patches on the grey distemper 
stand out in relief. 

The occupants of the room are two, an old man and a girl. The 
former is in bed, lying with closed eyes and a pain-knitted brow. 
Though his eyes are shut a tear has found its way beneath each lid 
to the lined cheeks. The girl stands by the bed motionless, her 
hands interlaced, her head bent, watching those two glistening tears. 
She knows full well that itis for her they fall, and that neither 
the mental weakness of old age nor bodily suffering extorts them. 
There are lines of pain round her firmly-shut lips, and she withdraws 
her eyes with a stifled sigh. It has been heard by the old man, 
nevertheless. 

“ Morwenna, my poor girl, my last comfort!” he says, stretching 
out a lean hand, the fingers of which are knotted with rheumatism. 
She lays her hand in his and smiles, and with that smile Morwenna 
is beautiful. 

“Poor comfort, father dear, when I can’t give you common 
necessaries any longer. Job Polrythyn carted the old clock away 
this afternoon while you slept; he says if he can find time to get it 
to F——— this week he hopes one of the old curiosity fanciers there 
may buy it. SoI gave him a list of things to bring back. May- 
hap we shall get a bit of money that way, dad.” 

“Aye, Wenna, the old clock gone too!” The old man’s eyes 
roved to the wall at the further end of the room, where the outline 
of an antique clockcase remained. “It was your grandmother's 
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present when I married your mother—not that it kept regular time 
even then. It needed a deal of putting back.” 

“ What o’clock, Wenna? Polly wants her supper,” cried a shrill 
voice not far off. A half sad smile crossed Morwenna’s face as she 
went to a door, taking the lamp with her. 

“Hush, Polly! you have had your supper.” 

The owner of the voice is a grey parrot, standing on a perch in an 
outer room little used now. Polly goes through a series of per- 
formances, curtesying and dancing, holding her head insinuatingly 
on one side, and offering to kiss Morwenra. But the girl isin no mood 
to reciprocate. She stoops to restore to Polly part of an apple. 

“ Good-night, Polly.” 

“ Good-night, Wenna,” replies the creature gravely. ‘“ Polly wants 
her supper.” 

This is untrue ; so far the petted creature has wanted nothing ; but 
as Morwenna shuts the door a pain shoots to her heart as she thinks 
how soon it may become true. Only a few poor coins remain, and 
the rent is due. 

When Morwenna returned to the inner room she sat down by the 
old man and, in order to distract his thoughts, asked him : 

“ What is that story about Polly, dad, when she was sold while I 
was away ?” 

A peculiar look crept over the old man’s face, a look that stole 
from it something of its dignity and lent it a suggestion of craft. 

“ Aye, child, that was a rare bit of luck. Not that I could bring 
your mother to think so, poor soul! She never would stay in the 
room to hear the tale told.” 

“Tell me, father, do.” 

“ Well, your mother was terribly set upon that bird. Her young 
cousin Dick, who was almost like her own son, gave Polly to her 
before he ran away. He had got into a scrape with a lot of other 
lads, and if he had only told the whole truth it would have been seen 
that they were the ones to blame, while he had to suffer for what 
they did. He came to your mother one night and told her he must 
go. I told him not to be chicken-hearted, and Mary said, ‘Stay and 
live it down, Dick. Conduct always tells.’ But go he would, and 
then he left a cage with Polly in it, and rushed away down the path 
like a madman. Next day a letter was left by a strange boy. It 
was from Dick ; I have it up there in your mother’s receipt book—you 
may take it down and read it, child.” 

Morwenna found the old receipt book, one she had seldom been 
allowed to touch, unpinned the yellow faded-looking letter dated 
many years back, and came to a postscript which she read aloud : 

“T nearly ran back last night to tell you, Mary, that I shall never 
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forget your words; I will think of them till I see you again, and I 
hope ever after. You said, ‘Conduct always tells.’ ” 

These words Morwenna read over slowly a second time, and as she 
did so it seemed to her that from without, a voice was echoing the 
same phrase. She paused with raised head and stared at the un- 
curtained window. 

“What is it, Wenna?” inquired the old man. 

“Oh! nothing, really. I suppose it was the wind.” 

But she crossed to the window and looked out. The blackness 
revealed nothing—she turned away. 

“Shall I give you the broth now, dad? There is fire enough to 
warm it, and then you shall tell me the rest of the story. You look 
so white now. You need food.” 

So did she, poor child, but she would get none that night. All her 
little store of food would be needed for the morrow’s early meal, and 
then—— ? 

“* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” she murmured, 
kneeling by the little fire while watching the panikin holding the 
broth. 

“You look so like your mother, child—just as she did when Dick 
ran away.” 

“Now about Polly, dad.” 

“Ah! well, times got bad after Dick went. I had rheumatic 
fever, and the hooker foundered, and then the limekilns ceased 
paying. One day a foreign gentleman was stopping at the village, 
and he walked this way, and asked if he might rest awhile. The 
gentleman was quite taken with Polly, and thought her the most 
clever talker he had heard. She was very lively that day. He said 
he would give me a good sum for her, but I said the wife would not 
sell Polly for twenty pounds. He said that was a pity, for he would 
give that for her, as she would amuse an invalid child at home. He 
had his yacht in the bay, and said he would look in again before he 
went on board. Next night there was a gale, and the boat-house 
roof fell in; that meant spending money to put it right, and I had 
none to spare. I was sitting brooding over it when in walked the 
strange gentleman ; so I told him of my bad luck. 

“*You had better accept my offer for Polly,’ he said, laughing. 
Well, I took the offer, and Polly was gone before I knew what 
I was about. Your poor mother would not forgive me for selling 
Polly, and I felt terribly downhearted too—for I was sorry I had 
sold her pet, and she so good in nursing me through that bad fever. 
I took my glass and sighted the yacht steaming away, and I thought 
of Polly on board, till my eyesached. That night, just before shutting 
up the window, we heard a fluttering and a screaming outside, and, surs 
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enough, there was Polly looking in and crying, ‘ Polly wants her 
supper.’ Your mother rushed out and brought her in, crying, poor 
soul, for joy ; 1 was glad too, for I had the twenty pounds and your 
mother had the bird.” 

Morwenna’s face was a study. ‘You tried to find out the 
gentleman’s name, of course?” she asked. 

“Not I—it was his business to ask me if Polly had come back. 
Your mother wanted me to advertise, but I would not hear of such 
folly.” 

“ And the gentleman never came or sent?” 

“Never. After a time a chap came this way, and he took a fancy 
to Polly. He offered me ten pounds for her, and, as things were 
going from bad to worse, I let him have her.” 

“But you warned him that she would return if he did not take 
care ?” asked Morwenna, fixing her gaze on her father. 

“T told him she was a knowing one and all that, and he said he 
would look after her right enough. Two days after, Polly came back, 
very ruffied and draggled, poor thing, and her crop quite empty. 
Your mother said she felt quite dishonest, and so did 1, you know,” 
he added deprecatingly. 

There was a long silence. Morwenna half leant on her father’s bed, 
seemingly studying the quaint pattern of the patchwork quilt, while 
the light of the little lamp shone full upon her delicate profile, the 
pale cheek, and the bronze coils of her hair. The dull gold eye- 
lashes, looking so dark at night, swept the pure skin beneath. 
There was a certain firmness of the lips and jaw that gave an idea 
of too much decision for one so young; otherwise it would have been 
a beautiful face. The old man’s white hair and beard formed a great 
contrast—the two heads were typical. And all this time running 
through Morwenna’s mind were the words, “Conduct always 
tells.” ; 

Next morning Morwenna slept later than usual. When she came 
into her father’s room, she said, “I have a feeling that something is 
going to happen.” 

The old man smiled. ‘Pleasant or unpleasant, Wenna ?” 

“T hardly know—there is a mixed feeling about it.” 

“Think it is a good omen, then!” responded her father. Wenna 
set about her morning duties, then gave the old man his breakfast. 

“There is no more broth,” she thought; “ but I still have some 
arrowroot. If only that clock sells, it will be something.” 

She went outside the cottage. Beneath the cliff the sea was 
sending “white horses” landward. Bits of creamy yellow foam 
were being blown like soft balls hither and thither, and a fresh bank 
of seaweed was heaped up close to the foot of the ascent. It was 
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breezy, but not blowing great guns as on the previous night; the sun 
was shining, too. 

“T must bring Polly to the door, she will enjoy the sunshine.” 

So the old bird was brought out and perched upon the window- 
sill. Morwenna noticed how wet the path beneath the window was. 
Something more than that, too, she observed, viz., the distinct prints 
of a man’s foot turned towards the wall of the cottage immediately 
below the window. She mentally reviewed last night, her father’s 
story, Polly, the sound of high, moaning winds and surging sea, 
the letter and its impressive postscript. Had she not fancied she 
heard that postscript repeated in muffled tones as she read the words 
aloud ? 

“ Polly wants her breakfast,” screamed the parrot beside her. 

“So you do, poor dear, and I am day-dreaming.” Wenna brought 
some food for her favourite, and then a fancy took possession of her 
to follow the retreating footprints. Leaving her parrot, she began 
descending the path for a few yards. But the prints diverged and 
were lost on the rocky portion of the cliff. She returned to the 
cottage full of thought, taking Polly with her and shutting the door. 
Her father was asleep, so she took up some needlework and sat in 
the window seat. She sat thus some time; but the light from the 
window becoming darkened, she turned towards it and found herself 
face to face with a man. Morwenna gazed silently at the bronzed 
face. Then the intruder remembered that he was an intruder, raised 
his hat and hesitated. 

Morwenna went to the door, saying abruptly, “ You were here 
last night,” with a rebuke in her voice and look. 

“T—I—did come here, intending to ask the best way to F——, 
but I saw you had a patient here, and I feared to interrupt, so I 
went away.” 

“Yes, when you were tired of eavesdropping,” the girl said 
severely. 

“ Hardly—well, perhaps I had better make a clean breast of it. 
I overheard you saying something about selling an old clock, and I 
thought I should like to buy it, so I returned this morning to see you.” 

“You! a clock!” 

“Why not? Do I look such an utter vagabond that time and 
order can be of no consequence tome?” He smiled again, showing 
his white teeth. How they contrasted with his dark face! 

“T did not mean that ; but it is odd that you should be looking 
for an old clock here on the cliff, and that you should hear we 
had one to sell, when you were looking into a private room.’ 


As she half unwittingly laid a stress on the words, he flushed 
deeply. 
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“T see that I must beg your forgiveness for a great liberty—an 
intrusion, in fact,” he said, with such courtesy that she began to 
feel as though she had been too hard on him. 

After all, here was a stranger who had found a lonely habitation 
on a cliff side and had looked in. He must have been glad to find 
a lighted window on such a night; yet he had gone away silently 
when he found she had her father to tend. He stood now watching 
her expressive face and perceived that she was relenting. 

“ And the clock?” he asked. “TI really want a quaint old clock- 
case, something like this.” He produced a pencil and drew on the 
door-post a sketch that was the facsimile of their old clock. 

“ How odd!” she exclaimed, “ that is just like our clock!” 

Polly’s voice now made itself heard in deep tones, imitating the 
old man’s. ‘“ Wenna, my Wenna!” she cried. 

The visitor asked, ‘‘ Who is my Wenna?” 

“JI am,” replied his companion promptly. Then they both 
laughed, and Wenna blushed. 

“ At least,” he said airily, “ you are Polly’s Wenna.” 

“Tf I can be of no service to you I will go in now.” 

** And the clock? ” he once more asked. 

To be sure, she did want to sell that clock; she paused. “My 
father is asleep, I can’t ask you in—it would awake him—I can put 
a chair here for you if you like to rest awhile.” 

He took the chair from her and stationed himself just between 
the door and the window. She retired to the window seat and 
resumed her sewing. How much quieter it seemed than usual! 
To-day she seemed to hear the silence. She missed the “ tick, tock” 
of the dear old clock as its pendulum swayed to and fro. From the 
clock her thoughts wandered to its proposed owner. Why, after 
all, should she keep him sitting outside with the wall between them, 
waiting for the old man to awake? Was she not woman of business 
enough to give him all particulars and send him to Job Polrythyn’s 
house ? 

“'Wenna!” called the parrot, “my Wenna!” Morwenna 
blushed again. 

A very gentle tap at the window and the strangely charming 
voice saying, “I am not looking in, but don’t you think Polly’s 
Wenna is rather hard on me?” 

She went to the door. “I was just thinking so—you ” 

“ You were thinking so?” he cried joyfully, “then we are friends,” 
and he held out his hand. 

She gave him hers, smiling. “At least we can talk business,” she 
corrected. He dropped her hand. 

“Oh! that is self-interest !” he exclaimed. 
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“No; you want to buy a clock badly, and I want to sell one— 
badly,” she added, with a mournful little shake of the head. 

The gesture touched him strangely. 

“Come then,” he said, ‘“‘ tell me where to find it.” 

So she gave him all particulars, and he rose. 

“T will go atonce. Can I do anything in the town for you?” he 
asked, turning back. “I could bring anything you want this 
evening.” 

Wenna paused doubtingly. He watched the changeful expression 
on her charming face—saw the colour come and go. 

“Won't you trust me?” he asked reproachfully. 

“Yes,” she decided; “ Job has a list of things, and——” 

She stopped short and flushed painfully. He saw intuitively her 
dilemma, and hastened to the rescue. 

“ Don’t let us waste more time or some one else may get the clock. 
I will do your commissions, and we can settle matters in the evening. 
I'll hurry off now.” He raised his hat and was gone. 

The following day found Morwenna early astir, and consciously 
or unconsciously, however employed, listening for a footstep that 
came not. 

The afternoon slipped into early sunset; there came a sound of 
steps mounting deliberately. She raised her head eagerly, but feeling 
the rush of blood that suffused her countenance, she turned her back 
to the door, waiting for the comer to speak. 

“Miss Wenna, may I come in?” She half flung herself round 
and in an indifferent voice replied, “ Of course, Job, what is it?” 

A small spare man, as tanned and dried-looking as a bean left 
to parch on its stalk, stood blinking at her. He had a wide and 
grotesque mouth, with a trick of opening to convey ideas in the 
usual method, and snapping together again without emitting any 
sound whatever, somewhat as though the internal machinery had got 
clogged. A quid of tobacco being readjusted, however, set the works 
in motion. 

“'There’s summat here for ’ee, Miss Wenna, and down yonder there’s 
a main lot of duds I’ve aboughten.” He felt his side-pockets with 
both hands, produced a leather glove tied up with twine, and ex- 
tended it to Morwenna, then turned on his heel. At the door 
he jerked his thumb over his shoulder, intimating his intended 
route. 

Wenna nodded assent and opened the glove, sitting beside the 
sleeping invalid. She shook out gold, silver, and copper money, and, 
counting her store, found that after deducting rent she would yet 
have something in hand. The look of relief that came into her eyes 
was instantly quenched in moisture as she glanced towards the wall 
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where the familiar outline of her father’s clockcase alone remained. 
“ Poor old clock!” she sighed, “‘ but there was no help for it.” 

She went outside and awaited Job’s arrival with a basket on his 
arm. He had left it half way down the path, in his first eagerness 
to take the much needed money to her. Various sized packets lay 
piled in the basket. 

“ He sent ’em,” said Job, nodding his head toward the girl. She 
darted towards the coveted contents with flushed eagerness. 

Job looked approvingly at her busy hands as she peeped into first 
one parcel, then another. 

“ He ain't coming yet awhile,” he said, jerking his thumb towards 
the town he had left. 

“ Not to-night ?” she inquired abruptly. 

“ He ain’t coming ’tall—not yet leastways. He’s wanted sndden 
like, an’ I was to bring along the duds and tell ’ee so.” 

Morwenna looked long and inquiringly at Job’s wrinkled, brown 
visage. A good, well-preserved pippin might have expressed as much 
opinion of things in general, till his eyes rested on the sleeping man. 
He blinked thoughtfully, opened his mouth, shut it and looked at 
Morwenna. 

“ What is the matter, Job?” 

“T take it he sleeps overmuch, don’t he ? 

The girl felt a tremor thrill through her. It was certainly 
unusual for her father to sleep like this, perhaps it was exhaustion, 
so she busied herself to prepare nourishment while Job silently waited 
upon her. 

** Wont ’ee have doctor up?” 

“Why? Father is no worse, only he needs food, Job. He has 
had so little to-day. Don’t stop now, I am anxious that you should 
take the rent for me to the landlord. There’s a good creature, Job.” 

The silence was oppressive, yet must be endured. She would 
sit up that night. She did not like the look of weakness that had 
crept over her father. So Morwenna, between sleeping and 
watching, got through that wild, windy night, but morning found 
her stiff of limb and feverish with want of sleep. Then her father 
seemed to rally, and she told him about the strange visitor, his 
purchase of the clock, and how she hoped to see him again. 

But several days passed, and, with the exception of old Job, no one 
came to the cottage. The same torpor as before took possession 
of the old man, and Morwenna, unable to bear the silence and 
confinement, one day took up her post outside the door. The wind 
had dropped, and the sun-bathed cliffs shone in delicious amber. 
Morwenna looked worn and heavy-eyed as she leaned her head 
against the back of the friendly chair. She took out her purse and 
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counted her remaining store. How long would it last? Makinga 
kind of mental calculation, her eyes gradually closed, and she slept 
long and soundly. Whenshe awoke, the purse was gone! Thoroughly 
roused, she searched everywhere, but gone it was beyond all doubt. 
How now about money? Poor Morwenna felt that she was losing 
heart. Even Job had not looked in that day. ‘“ He might have 
come!” It seemed the one drop too many. 

Just then she, standing on the threshold with her back to the 
path, heard a voice with a strange chord in it, asking, “Am I 
welcome, I wonder ?” 

Welcome! Ah! how welcome! But words did not tell him so. 
Such a pent-up storm shook the usually self-controlled Morwenna as 
shocked and shamed her. 

“This state of things must be put a stop to,” the young man said. 
“ You refuse all help, and undertake what is beyond you.” 

“There is no one to help,” she said at last. “No one lives near 
us, no one knows how feeble he is now.” 

The young man went in and crossed to the bedside. No doubt 
about the alteration there. He looked shocked. What would this 
young creature do later—alone? 

Morwenna, calmed and subdued, remained in the doorway—a 
pathetic picture of mingled self-reliance and weakness. The old 
resolute look struggled for mastery—and won. He was watching 
her. She turned to him suddenly. 

“T have a great favour to ask,” she said. ‘ Will you buy 
Polly?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘‘ What shall I give you for her?” 
The voice had not its characteristic thrill this time; it was cold and 
metallic. In one as hard she said promptly : 

“Polly is a valuable bird, really, but I only want ten pounds.” 

“She is worth a great deal more, no doubt, and I will willingly 
give you ten pounds for her.” Nothing could be more prosaic than 
the transaction, nor would any one recognise in this man him who, a 
quarter of an hour ago, was full of a woman’s sympathy, yet of 
manly protection. None would see in this girl, coolly self-possessed, 
concluding a bargain in measured terms, the sorrow-worn maiden he 
had surprised by his question on arriving. 

“T shall not be able to stay very long,” he said, “ unpleasant 
business has kept me engaged all the week—I will send the money 
by Job—he is trustworthy.” 

She remained silent a minute, then said, “I have never thanked 
you for buying the clock.” 

“A mere business transaction,” he answered. Another silence— 
this time he broke it ; 
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“ Shall I take Polly now, or wait?” 

“ Better now,” she replied; but her voice broke somewhat. 

He was cutting a pencil with his pocket-knife, and lifted his eyes 
to her face for a moment. It was quivering painfully. She turned 
to the door leading to the kitchen, where Polly sat on her perch, 
unusually silent. Everything was different to-day. 

Morwenna’s voice roused the bird. She put her head on one side 
and walked gingerly up the girl’s arm, then rubbed against her 
cheek. Morwenna felt her throat tightening, but one exhibition for 
that day should suffice. She did not return Polly’s advances, but 
taking her gently outside she found a basket, and said : 

“ This will hold her, and you will perhaps put her in a cage?” 

He remarked this speech, seemed to note each syllable, and 
waited, as if to allow her to say more; but she added no word, and 
the same curious expression crossed his face. 

“Then I think you must say ‘ good-bye’ to each other now, for I 
must start at once.” 

She just stroked Polly’s gray back, kissed the creature’s head 
lightly, and returned her to her newowner. He watched her slightest 
movement, and his face was a study of varying expressions. He 
shut the lid of the basket, saying : 

“You have nothing to add about Polly ?” 

“ No—nothing.” She held out her hand as if to expedite the 
adieu. He took it; it was very cold. 

Then he raised his hat, with a different courtesy this time; there 
was no reverence in it, and turned down the winding path, carrying 
Polly’s basket and her wondering self. 

Morwenna stood with hands tightly clasped, leaning forward 
watching them. Her colour was mounting—mounting to her very 
hair. Her lips twitched—then suddenly she raised her voice : 

“Stop! stop!” He stood still and looked up. She began 
descending—he turned back, waving to her to remain where she was ; 
but impulsively she bounded on, till they stood side by side. 

“You had not quite finished saying ‘ good-bye’ to your pet?” he 
said kindly, but yet with restraint. 

The tears sprang to her eyes, still deeper rushed the crimson to 
her temples. “ Not that. Not that, but—it would be so mean not 
to tell you. Polly has been sold before, twice, and each time she 
has come back—and people have lost their money by her.” 

“Indeed! Iam very glad you told me.” 

The words were commonplace enough, but the old thrill and the 
trusting smile had come back, and, as he clasped her hand firmly, it 
was the true grip of a friend. Then he was gone again, but he 
looked back and stood with bared head a moment, and Morwenna 
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ascended the cliff with more than the glow of sunset on her face. 
“T am glad I told him,” she said to herself. 

Job did not come with the money, and Morwenna waited and 
marvelled. Perhaps he was ill and would send some one instead— 
this afterwards proved to be the case—but no one came, and there 
was no more money left in the little cot. 

The invalid had altered greatly during the last two days, even 
within the last few hours of that very night. He looked vacantly 
up at her, but there was no recognition in those eyes. A horror 
seized her. Was thatso near? “Oh, God!” sho cried aloud, “ not 
yet! Will no one come?” 

The restless movement of those attenuated hands, the heavy, 
impeded breathing, and no other sound within, except the hurried 
thud of her heart, which seemed to beat in her ears. Without, the 
“Hus-sh” of the waves below; it fascinated her, as she found 
herself counting the number that broke on the pebbly ridge. 
“Hush, be still,” it seemed to say. The old man raised himself 
by an effort, and gasped for air; she flew to the door and threw it 
open. There was just time to see him stretch his arms towards her 
and to fly to him, then, with a peaceful smile, the old father lay at 
rest, and Morwenna, transfixed, bewildered, was asking herself what 
this could mean. 

A fluttering at the door recalled her. There was Polly making 
towards her! It was something belonging to the old life, something 
that knew her—she felt dimly. She knew that her favourite 
fluttered towards her, and that the old, almost human voice cried, 
“My Wenna!” But Polly was full of years, and this last journey 
had been too much. As Wenna’s name rang out, she fluttered her 
wings and fell dead at her mistress’s feet. 

The girl scarcely knew that this last link was broken. She only 
vaguely longed for some one to come to her, as she groped to the chair 
by the table, dropped into it, and fell forward, with her face buried 
in her hands. 

Darkness had closed, and rain was driving in at the open door 
when an unanswered knock caused Polly’s last master to strike a 
match and look in. One glance was enough! He turned and 
shouted to Job, who was following with a parcel, to hasten up. 
And when Morwenna awoke to her grief, she awoke also to hear 
that trusty voice assuring her that a true friend would henceforth be 
at hand, for—was he not her cousin Dick ? 
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Metamorphosis. 


O nature in whose crucible 
All life is born and bred, 

So work that it may yet be well 
With those we call the dead. 


For toil-worn hands and weary feet 
Prepare a sweet repose. 
Find some new land where souls may meet 


To part no more—for those 


Whose lives have been divided here 
Sorhe halcyon place of rest! 
For hearts of men a boundless sphere, 


For women’s hearts a nest. 


And as from out the grave’s dark door 
The new-born spirits rise, 

Of all the sick and all the poor 
Make birds of Paradise. 


C. E. M. 








An Alpine Prelude. 


Cuapter IX. 


Down the steep path trooped our party, much entangled with that 
of the fat lady. 

“T hope,” she says with hopeless aspiration, “that the ice won’t 
be so slippery as this stony path. I wish I'd brought two pairs of 
socks, and I’d have put one on now.” 

“Let me carry you,” suggests the youngest and most thread- 
papery of her children; a fourteen year old girl absolutely like 
her, and very pretty. 

“That's the Englishman’s stone,” says the didactic Sir Ethelbert. 

They all pause and turn their eyes upon the big brown boulder 
that commemorates our countryman’s discovery of Chamonix 
in 1736. 

“It is singularly beautiful,” says the fat lady’s eldest tormentor, 
his head well on one side, and a ereat air of sensibility impressed 
on his perky countenance. 

They laugh and move on. 

“Good gracious ! ” 

“ Heavens!” 

“Oh, Bertie!” 

“ What is that, Ethelbert ?” 

A terrific explosion, a thousand times reverberated among the 
countless rocks of stone and ice, has rent the air. 

“TI knew there would be an avalanche,” observes the fat lady 
with calm despair. 

“That's the gun,” explains Bertie, “I ought to have warned 
you. One might have known that one fool must be produced out 
of all that party by the law of averages.” 

“What gun?” demands his mother. 

“T wish the law of averages would mind its own business,” says 
Joan’s mother. 
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He explains that for the sum of one franc one can obtain the 
discharge of a piece of ordnance, somewhat obsolete no doubt, but 
very efficient as to noise—for the pleasure of hearing the terrific 
echoes it rouses among the glaciers and mountains. 

The fat lady cranes her neck up at the Aiguilles des Channoz. 

“It would be perfectly awful if they fell down on us,” she 
observes gloomily. 

“Tt would be immensely interesting,” says her son; “ you 
evidently think they’re made of ice all the way up—like the 
Frenchman.” 

“What Frenchman?” demands his mother, always ready to 
follow a fresh hare. 

“Oh,” explains the boy, “a Frenchman came here in 1697 to 
commit suicide because his girl was nasty to him. And he wrote 
and told her, ‘ Madame, there are here five mountains, all beautiful 
like you, and like you all solid ice.’ ” 

“Five mountains!” cried the fat parent, again slipping into a 
side-issue. “ Five hundred I should say.” 

“Dearest mother! If everyone had your generosity,” cries 
her eldest son. 

“T expect,” says the second, “he was like a crow or a ticket- 
collector and couldn’t count more than five. If you take four 
eggs out of a crow’s nest with nine in it, the crow doesn’t miss 
them; and if you hand a ticket-collector five tickets it never 
strikes him that there are seven people in the carriage.” 


Stumbling across the moraine they reach the ice, and sit down 
on the last scattered blocks of stone to put on their chaussettes, 
They all stare at their feet. 

“T scarcely realised before,” declares the fat lady’s daughter, 
“ what neat feet our family has.” 

Nevertheless the socks are soon felt to be a great help. 

“JT wish somebody would carry my alpine-stock,” says the 
stout lady. 

“ Alpen-stock,” corrects her family, according to the habit of 
the present generation. 

“T don’t care how you pronounce it so long as you take it. It 
keeps losing its footing and puts the idea into one’s head.” 

Sir Ethelbert shows her how to hold it, and she soon finds it 
a great assistance. 

The elder of her two naughty sons suddenly points at Ler. 

“There are two good arguments,” he observes dispassionately, 
“in favour of keeping your eyes tight shut when crossing a 
glacier—one is that you are not distracted by the wiid grandeur 
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of the scenery, the other that by so doing you fall into crevasses 
without knowing anything about it and are saved the anguish of 
anticipation.” 


The fat lady laughs her delightful laugh of immovable good- 
temper. 


“T don’t seem to feel so nervous when I close them,” she 
admits. 

“Archie,” says her eldest hope, addressing his brother with 
firm decision, “ would you kindly prise her left eye open with 


your alpenstock, and, Madge, you do the same to her right. I'll 
keep them open.” 


The unclouded midday splendours of the sun pour hotly down 
upon the ice-billows: dazzling, blistering. Upwards from the 
yawning mouths of the ice-river breathes a chill that makes one 
shiver. 


“Ts one hot, or is one cold?” demands Aunt Jim, of the 
universe. 


“Tm hot,” admits her old gentleman, seizing the opportunity to 
wipe his beaded brow. 

“Here,” observes Sir Ethelbert, “ we must go in single file and 
keep to the ice-steps.” 

At this announcement the fat lady’s family deploys and clatters 
down the ice-hillside into the ice-valley with a scrupulous avoid- 
ance of the steps. 

“If one might sit down . . .” suggests their mother, eyeing 
the steep descent and tiny “ steps” with an eye reluctantly opened 
for the purpose. 

Sir Ethelbert relinquishes his mother to a guide and goes to 
help her. Joan’s mother gives her whole attention to business; 
her daughter helps her but they do not speak. 

“T can talk,” she says, “and I can go over glaciers. But I 
can’t do two things at once.” 

She goes slowly and very gingerly, occasionally casting a dis- 
trustful glance at a crevasse as if she expected it to sidle up to 
her and pull her in. 

In the middle they all stand still to rest. 

Where they stand is a hillocky down of ice, seamed with tiny 
trickling water-courses that will gape into crevasses some day, but 
not yet. The Montanvert seems already to tower far above. 
Looking northwards down the frozen cataracts one sees the shelf 
where the Mer de Glace calls itself the Glacier des Bois, and these 
huge blue séracs, of weird form, peer over into the valley. But 


from here t'e yalley is out of sight. Opposite, beyond it, one 
VOL, OXXIil. 2N 
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sees the Aiguilles Rouges, but not their forest-draped knees. 
Horribly high overhead, to the right, the Aiguille du Dru lifts its 
truel spire into the sky. And behind it, still higher, climbs 
the Aiguille Verte. Much lower, much nearer, stoops the Aiguille 
du Moine. 

“ And what are those up there?” demands Ethelbert’s mother, 
looking up at the dazzling pinnacles of the Aiguilles des Channoz, 
that block everything to their left, in the direction of Mont 
Blane. 

He tells her, and they turn, to see them better, with their 
faces up the valley of the great ice sea. 

He points out Mont Mallet and the great and little Jorasses. 
Even the fat lady’s family gaze in silence; and the fat lady’s 
eyes do not need to be prised open with alpenstocks. 

Aunt Jim’s old gentleman glows in a placid rapture. 

“Tt’s not much credit to anyone to believe in God in a 
place like this,” he says in a low voice to Bertie, who happens 
to be nearest. The young man nods. The sentiment is after 
all Mr. Stock’s, but there is nothing alike in its two present- 
ments. 

“ Have you wired for beds here, mamma?” at length demands 
the fat lady’s daughter. 

And they begin to move on, but leisurely. After all it is easy, 
and one has come far to look on this beauty; why snatch only 
one glimpse, and hurry away ? 

At the further moraine they discard their chausseties, minus 
the greater part of their soles, which have been distributed over 
the glacier. 

Then follows the walk down the valley to the Chapeau ; the fat 
lady and her family keeping to the high path close above the 
moraine ; Sir Ethelbert and his party following the lower path by 
the stream down the tiny green valley and out of sight of the 
Mer de Glace but with ever-changing views of the Aiguilles on 
their right. 

Joan’s mother is a mild botanist; and they find plenty to 
interest her: and so, in not much less than an hour after leaving 
Montanvert, they come to the Mauvais Pas. 

Sir Ethelbert takes up a position of apology that it is not 
worse. 

“ Because it is called the Mauvais Pas everyone thinks it a duty 
to consider it difficult. From that point of view it is quite spoiled 
by the irons.” 

But Joan’s mother and Mrs. Yorke are unconvinced. 

“T don’t like the look of it at all,” says the latter. 


— 
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“Tf one got giddy! .. .” suggests the former, peering down 
into the huge confusion of the moraine at the rock’s foot. 

“One doesn’t get giddy,” the young man assures her, “it’s no 
height above the glacier.” 

“You've only got to hold on to the irons,” urges her daughter. 
So, with sighs of ineffectual resignation, they start. 

The guide goes first, followed by Mrs. Yorke, who always puts 
all her trust in “the man,” whether afloat or ashore. Bertie 
comes next, responsible for Joan’s mother and Joan herself; then 
Aunt Jim’s old gentleman, then Aunt Jim. 

Each step, rough-cut on the rock’s bald and slippery face, is 
of about the size of the stores catalogue, as Mrs. Yorke disgustedly 
remarks. 

Aunt Jim’s old gentleman seems to find it easier with a bit of 
his tongue out and his head on one side as if he were a night-school 
pupil writing a copy. Atacrucial moment his boot-lace cumes 
untied ‘and he gets left a little behind. 

“T’ve found out his name,” calls out Aunt Jim from beyond Joan 
to her nephew, in a whisper that reverberates among the rocks, 
“Tt’s Mr. Bland.” 

“For my part,” says Bertie severely, “I shall always think of 
him as the wolf in chamois clothing.” 

“Bertie!” cries his aunt; almost missing the next iron in her 
perturbation of spirit. 


“For my part,” he continues gloomily, ‘“‘I shouldn't wonder if 
he had a wife and grown-up family.” 


Sir Ethelbert, mindful of the old gentleman’s deafness, does not 
curb his voice much. 

“And for my part,” declares Miss Hebblethwaite, angrily, 
“T don’t care if he has eleven wives and thirteen grown-up 
families!” 

“Aunt Jemima!” expostulates the young man. “ What horrible 
callousness! What indifference to morality. Thirteen families | 
and only eleven wives !” 

“Only eleven!” cries Aunt Jim, between agitation and annoy- 
ance, missing the point. ‘“ Enough too!” 

Uncle Jim, as henceforward Bertie calls him, has made up his 
lee-way. 

“That,” he calls out, pointing to a pretty constellation of white 
flower-stars six feet above their heads in an oozy cleft of the rock, 
“is a saxifrage, I think.” 

“ Non, monsieur,” shouts the guide, who has a miraculous power 
of over-hearing, “Qa limite beaucoup. Mais ¢a n’est pas un 
Baxifrage véritable.” 


2n2 
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“Shall I try and get it for your mamma?” inquires the wolf in 
chamois clothing, gallantly, of Joan. 

“Don’t think of it!” protests Aunt Jim. “ You'd break your 
neck and very likely cause a rock avalanche.” 

Thus adjured Mr. Bland abandons his dangerous proposal, very 
readily. And the party creeps on in safety. 


Carter X. 


Sir Ernetpert Yor«e and Joan were again alone together. 

They had rested only a few minutes at the Chapeau, finding no 
inducement to linger. It is indeed, as the guide explains to you, 
“tres belle pointe de vue,” but one can find others by the score 
quite as fine. 

At the entrance of the forest the mules were found waiting; 
and by some happy chance an extra mule which no one wanted. 
So that Uncle Jim was able to ride home, and the three elderly 
ladies had an efficient escort. 

Very soon Ethelbert and Joan left the mule track and turned 
into the forest to its left as one descends. It is a genuine short 
cut and saves on the whole almost three quarters of an hour at 
least ; but it soon becomes very hot, for the forest is very quickly 
left behind, and the path skirts the old moraine, among shadeless 
rocks that have been baking in the sun all day. 

The Glacier des Bois has receded vastly for many years, and 
came down once, so they say, to the village, as it calls itself, of 
Les Bois. In any other country than Savoie these four or five 
brown chalets would scarcely have the effrontery to call them- 
selves a hamlet. . 

Nowadays it is a long way from Les Bois to the first sérac of 
the glacier, out of whose blue foot starts the Arveyron. The 
course of the receded glacier is hugely marked and is now an 
oven of slag and débris. 

As they descend neither of the young people talk much. The 
path necessitates single file, and it is too hot. The very lizards 
pretend that it is too warm, until you come close up and peep at 
them out of the corner of your eye, whereupon they vanish. 

It is, however, evidently not too hot for flirtation, as presently 
appears. Sir Ethelbert goes first, and his companion stops to get 
a rather scarce rock-leek without his knowing. 

Passing round a corner of rock someone jumps at him and says 
“Bol” 


He starts a little and then tries not to laugh. 
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' “Oh, I beg your pardon!” cries the young lady, for it is a 
young lady, “I thought it was my brother.” 

Perhaps she did. It was possible also that she had laid this 
jocular ambuscade for the young gentleman whom Ethelbert had 
christened Faute de Mieux. As it transpired that youth was 
himself lying in wait behind another rock for Miss Hunter. 

Sir Ethelbert and that young lady walked on together for a 
little way, the former keeping up a dropping fusillade of small 
conversation by way of covering, as it were, her retreat in the 
direction of her lately evacuated dignity. 

Faute de Mieux hearing his voice, and hearing also the sound 
of two people’s footsteps, concluded that it was the young baronet 
and his friend, both of whom he secretly venerated as “swells.” 
They passed on therefore unmolested, followed presently by Joan, 
who had secured her red rock-leek and was rather hot and ruffled 
by the necessary exertion; not perhaps specially delighted either 
at perceiving that their duet had been changed somehow into a trio. 

By one of those odd impulses that so frequently overtake two 
people walking anywhere Miss Hunter and Sir Ethelbert simul- 
taneously turned and looked back. 

At the turn of the path they beheld Joan, under her green- 
lined cotton sunshade, on the top of which at that precise 
moment a pebble fell mysteriously. Joan hastily moved the 
parasol aside, whereupon another pebble rattled quite loudly on 
her straw hat. A smothered chuckle of pleased success was 
audible even to the pair in front, and from out of his ambuscade 
leapt Faute de Mieux with a triumphant “ Yoicks!” 

Ethelbert laughed undisguisedly, and even Joan smiled. But 
her smile was not so innocuous as his healthy laughter. 

“A case of mistaken identity!” she says, serenely cutting short 
the abject protestations of poor Faute de Mieux. 

“And now,” thought Bertie, “we may as well ‘balanger to 
partners.” Only he did not quite see how to effect it. 

For a few minutes they all moved on in single file down the 
narrow, unshaded path among the baking rocks. Then Miss 
Hunter declared she had a pebble in her shoe and begged them 
all to go on while she took it out. They did so till the next 
twist of the path then Faute de Mieux fell back, saying that he 
would wait for his friend. Joan and Bertie were evidently ex- 
pected to relieve the others of the embarrassment of their 
presence ; so they went on, the wretched undergraduate pouring 
out apologies to the last. 

Then he hurried back to his companion in misfortune, not 
knowing, however, of her indiscretion, 
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“Oh, Lord!” he cries, sinking in a heap at her side; for ho 
found her, as he had expected, moodily seated on a rock. 

She let off a short, sharp laugh like the crack of a saloon pistol. 

“It’s all very well to snigger!” cries the wretched youth. 
“All very well for you.” 

“Laugh? Of course I shall laugh. MHaven’t I the right to? 
You don’t seem to see how your silly trick gave me away.” 

“Oh, don’t 1? I see it all. And they’re such a couple of 
swells. She’s an honourable and he’s a baronet!” 

Miss Hunter smiles sardonically, But she does not tell her 
friend how she had also popped out “ Bo-ing” at this aristocratic 
stranger. It would much have relieved him; but she did not. 

“Stuck up pigs!” she exclaims. ‘No doubt they’re roaring 
at our expense behind that rock.” 

To tell the truth her suspicion was not very far wide of the mark. 

“Are you going to have a fit?” Joan was demanding at that 
moment, looking apprehensively at her companion’s flushed visage. 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” he replies, in a smothered 
voice; “I should be all right if I might laugh out loud and long; 
but think how it would echo, here among these rocks, and how 
brutally cruel it would be to let them hear us.” 

He proceeds to tell her how he too had been the victim of a 
mistaken identity. 


Presently the path led down into the flat and smooth valley, 
which once had been the floor of the glacier; and he informs her 
that it is all easy-going now. 

At the chalet which calls itself “ Aux Sources d’Arveyron” he 
got her a glass of milk from a small boy of seven or eight who 
appeared to have been left in charge. He feigned idiocy with 
a good deal of success, but demanded seventy-five centimes for 
two glasses of skim milk, which caused the Englishman to doubt 
the idiocy altogether. 

Instead of striking into the Martigny road he showed his com- 
panion.a much cooler way home by a grassy lane and through 
the wood. 

“TI think,” remarks the girl presently, “that those people 
manage to enjoy life better than we do.” 

He knew, of course, that she was thinking of the young couple 
whose innocent diversions they had unwittingly diverted. 

“If you like,” he offers good-naturedly, “I will walk on and 
jump out at you from behind a tree.” 

“Don’t trouble. I should not enjoy it so much as Miss Hunter.” 

“T daresay not.” He has a shrewd suspicion that Miss Hunter’s 
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delight in being thus made the victim of strategy would have 
been due to other causes than the mere pleasure of being startled. 

“You think,” he observes after a moment, “that they enjoy 
themselves more readily than we do?” 

“Yes. They are more easily pleased. On the whole I rather 
envy that class.” 

“That’s because you don’t happen to belong to it. If you did 
you would spend your life trying to elbow yourself up into the 
class you are in now.” 

She laughs a little. 

“How do you know I am such a snob?” 

“Tt is not snobbish to perceive a certain excellence and want 
to attain to it.” 

“Put that way, it is merely coveting your neighbour’s good, 
and breaking the tenth commandment.” 

Bertie sighs impatiently. The genius of the female mind for 
real or affected misunderstanding has always infuriated him. 

“It is not coveting your neighbour’s goods to wish to acquire 
his virtues. And it is not coveting his ‘ good’ that is forbidden.” 

“Do you consider it a virtue to be a gentleman in our sense of 
the word—rather than a ‘ gent’?” 

“It’s the result of virtue.” 

The young lady made a sound indicative of a great number of 
notes of interrogation. 

“Do you consider Lord —— a piece of virtue?” she demands. 
“No one would agree with you if you said he was not a 
gentleman.” 

“T admit he isa gentleman, He inherits it from ever so many 
predecessors better than himself. But he is not so fully a 
gentleman as old Lord ——, his father. One seldom becomes 
quite a gentleman in one generation, nor in one generation is if 
all destroyed; but people like Lord —— do their best; they 
make an excellent beginning. And it will tell in his son. The 
chances are that his son will be much less of a gentleman even 
than his rip of a father.” 

“ Sometimes I think,” the girl remarks, “ that no men are quite 
such gentlemen as people used to be. It’s not the fashion.” 

“JT think that, too, now and then,” he answers. But presently 
he continues :— 

“One is probably wrong, though. It is a sort of Jaws temporis 
acti, which is pretty sure to be due to ignorance. After all, there 
were plenty of men like Lord formerly—in Charles I1.’s 
time, in Fielding’s, in Richardson’s, only they were more pictur- 
esquely dressed.” 
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“‘ Nevertheless,” declares Joan, doubling back abruptly, “I 
think middle-class people have rather the best of it. As you say, 
that youth behind very likely wishes he were you.” 

“T never said anything of the kind.” 

“ And perhaps,” she continues imperturbably, “ the girl thinks 
it would be rather a fine thing to be me. But they have, all the 
same, had a much more delightful day, to their taste, than you 
and I have, to ours.” 

The young man looks injured. 

“T rather hoped you had enjoyed yourself!” he remarks with 
smiling reproach. 

“Qh! so I have,” she declares, stoutly. ‘ We all have, I'm 
sure. But we have none of us enjoyed ourselves like that.” 

“For one thing,” he observes, “they have been in the enjoy- 
ment of a prosperous flirtation.” 

“Obviously. But, flirtation apart, all the ‘Stores party,’ as your 
mother calls them, are frankly given over to enjoyment. I stick 
to it that we do not enjoy ourselves like that in our circle.” 

“Oh, because our pleasures are less rare. We enjoy ourselves 
ore all the year round. A holiday means nothing at all to us.” 

The argument continued, as most arguments do, without pro- 
ducing much modification of opinion in either of them. 

They had left the woods now, and were crossing a flat hay-field 
where peasants were at work. 

“These people seem to me so good,” she remarked. 

“They're wonderfully clean, anyway,” he replied, “and that’s 
the next thing.” 

“That again,” she objects, “ depends on the class. I generally 
notice that scamps, especially if they are women, in our condition 
of life are fastidiously clean.” 

He laughs. 

“So do I notice that. I suppose it is the law of compensation. 
They know their souls are rather unkempt, so they have to wash 
and comb their bodies all the harder.” 


Cuapter XI. 


Sxrtine the little farm-house, Bertie led the way by two wooden 
bridges, both very rickety, on to the high road from Martigny, 
level, shadeless and dusty, that keeps close beside the Arve to the 
entrance of the village. 


A couple of jingling, swaying “Berlines” presently overtake 
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them, full of priests who have been to a conference at Argentidres. 
They leave a plentiful bequest of dust behind them. 

Bertie and Joan pass on. M. Claret, the watchmaker, stands 
at his door conversing across the street with Mlle. Dévouassond, 
the confectioner. The young man is quite an old inhabitant, and 
they both know him. Wherever he goes, people like him, which 
is very just, for he likes people as a general rule. He is hope- 
lessly optimistic, and finds the world an excellent place. So the 
world at once detects his own excellences, and proclaims them. 

“ How they beam on you!” observes Joan. 

“They’re an awfully good sort, the people here,” he replies. 
He makes the same discovery everywhere. 

As they turn round the bend of the road by the diligence office, 
the steps of their hotel come full in view. Six people are standing 
on them ; one is M. le Directeur. Three are ladies, to wit, Joan’s 
mother and Bertie’s, and his aunt. 

“Who is Uncle Jim talking to?” wonders the young man; “a 
new arrival, evidently.” 

The girl stares, and looks half surprised. 

“Why,” she says, “it is George!” 

A sudden disagreeable suspicion creeps into Bertie’s mind ; but 
he is too polite to ask “And who may George be?” The gentle- 
man 80 called is already advancing to meet them. He seems 
delighted to see Joan; but does not appear to treat the presence 
of her companion as a matter of special gratulation, or, indeed, 
importance. 

“Hulloa, Joan!” he calls out, “ you are looking fit.” 

She seems glad to see him, but not quite so glad as he 
evidently is to see her. 

She turns to Bertie and introduces the two men. 

“Captain Gresley—Sir Ethelbert Yorke.” 

They take off their hats, but the elder man does not seem much 
elated at the addition to his acquaintance. He is at least ten 
years older than Bertie, and his face is hard and weather-worn. 
He is rather good-looking, but the expression of his cold eyes is 
disagreeable, and the spare moustache does not altogether veil the 
superciliousness of his mouth. 

“T have brought you some letters,” he says, turning entirely to 
Joan as if giving her companion his congé. 

Sir Ethelbert lifts his hat again, and moves on; they stand 
still in the middle of the road. As Captain Gresley has handed 
Joan the letters, Bertie could not help seeing the name on the 
top one; it was addressed in a huge hand of the feeblest femininity 
to “The Honble, Mrs, Gresley.” 
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So the young man reaches the hotel feeling, somehow, less 
cheerful than he had done before they turned the corner by the 
Bureau P.L.M. As a rule he likes people, and he likes to do go, 
But he is quite sure that he shall never like Captain Gresley— 
even if that warrior would give him the chance, which he 
certainly will not. The two young men had scarcely exchanged 
a glance, but it was quite enough for one of them. 

“What has this fellow to do with my womankind ?” the elder 
man’s stone-grey eyes demanded hardly. 

And Bertie felt with irritation that his own had faltered almost 
guiltily. How was he to know that his friend of a day had a 
husband ? 

As he passed into the hotel, Louis was stooping to pick up a 
half-crumpled envelope that had been untidily thrown down there. 
It was very easy to read the name on it: “Capt. the Honble, 
G. Gresley. The Blacks.” 

Louis was less suffused with smiles than usual. He welcomed 
Bertie with a subdued sympathy that was extraordinarily comic, 
but, at the moment, slightly irritating. He was devoted to the 
young Englishman, and it had seemed to him a partie carrée 
before the arrival of the pretty young lady’s husband. Who, 
indeed, had even supposed she had any husband ? 


In the hall Bertie found his own womenkind still attended by 
“Uncle Jim”; Joan’s mother was reading some letters, so was 
Mrs. Yorke ; Miss Hebblethwaite was chatting with great gusto to 
the wolf in chamois clothing. 

“We are all to have surprises, it seems,” calls out Mrs. Yorke 
from her letter. “This is from Sybil; she has made up her mind 
to come on here, after all, and may be here any time . . . that’s 
my daughter-in- law,” she explains to Joan’s mother, for that lady 
has paused and is looking up from her own letter. She smiles 
and returns to its perusal. And presently they all move upstairs. 


By the time he has changed Bertie thinks he may as well go 
and see the diligence arrive. He looks in at his mother’s room 
on the way down. 

“T may as well go round and see the diligence come in,” he 
says. “As you say, Sybil may very well arrive to-night. She 
is so erratic. If she was coming, she might just as well have 
come with us. She will probably expect us to stay on now 
another three weeks to suit her.” 

An hour ago three more weeks of Chamonix would not have 
seemed at all a disagreeable prospect to this changeable young 
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man. But just at present he felt that he would soon get tired 
of it. 

“No one can ever tell what Syb will do,” declares her mother- 
in-law, “except that it is pretty sure to be something rather 
inconvenient to everyone else.” 

Bertie goes off, not wishing to assist at any further adverse 
criticisms of the erratic Sybil, and already rather ashamed of his 
own. He was one of those men who feel any unflattering dis- 
cussion of women to be rather unmanly. 

As he passes out, Captain and Mrs. Gresley are standing on 
the steps. Bertie lifts his hat again. 

“T’m going to meet the diligence again,” he says, with a smile, 
to the lady. 

Captain Gresley does not seem to think Sir Ethelbert’s move- 
ments of any public interest. But Joan gives him an answering 
smile, and suggests to her companion that they should go too. 
This, however, the gallant officer flatly declines to do. 

“Of all senseless occupations,” he declares, “I know none so 
imbecile as that of watching the arrival of a steamboat or a 
diligence by which one expects no one.” 


As Bertie stands in the street awaiting the diligence, he asks 
himself if it were really only yesterday that he and his kinsfolk 
had witnessed the arrival of “ The Austrians.” It seemed already 
a family acquaintance of long standing! He had, however, to 
admit that, rapid as had been its rise and growth, it was not 
likely to develop much further. His reflections were not unduly 
prolonged, for the diligence arrived very soon after he had 
embarked upon them, and from the coupé descended Lady Yorke, 
miraculously free from dust or travel-stain. 

“Why, you're not in the least dusty!” exclaims Sir Ethelbert, 
as, their greetings over, they turn towards the hotel. 

“Dusty! My dear Bertie—as if I was ever dusty !” 

Lady Yorke was probably not quite so ridiculously young as 
she looked. Mrs. Gresley, who was still on the doorstep, though 
Captain Gresley was no longer to be seen, at once decided that 
the little lady was older—‘ than that poor deluded boy.” But 
certainly Lady Yorke’s appearance was marvellously youthful; 
her eyes were of that sort of intense blue that suggests a wax 
doll, or a little girl in Madeira trimmings and a broad sash ; and 
they were wide open with the chronic astonishment of infancy. 
Her hair, too, was absurdly golden for adolescence, but that its 
yellow abundance owed anything to art, either as to colour or 
quantity, was an unfounded suspicion of Mrs. Gresley’s, Nothing 
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could be fresher, more inexperienced, than the soft whites and 
carnations of her complexion. 

“ Hateful little Pretty Miss!” said Mrs. Gresley, as she watched 
the tiny lady trip along by Bertie’s side. 

“May I introduce Lady Yorke,” he says, as they reach the 
steps ; and the two ladies bow and take stock of each other. 

“Perky and not good-looking,” declares Lady Yorke far 
beneath her smile. Her smile is that of an archangel in its 
teens. 

“Any intelligent ugliness would be preferable to such good 
looks,” asserts Mrs. Gresley in the recesses of her mind. 


It may as well at once be admitted that Lady Yorke was 
constitutionally jealous. My own theory is that most of us are 
necessarily jealous where we really love much; but Lady Yorke 
had an inexhaustible fund of jealousy for use even where she had 
scarcely any affection of her own to be alarmed. 


Mrs. Gresley would have stoutly denied ever being jealous 
at all, 


Cuapter XII. 


TuE two families saw little of each other for the next few days, 
and it seemed to Sir Ethelbert that the brief intimacy had already 
almost faded into a memory. 

Lady Yorke was ewigeante, and monopolised him even had there 
been any appearance of an opening on the other side for continued 
intercourse. But there was not much show of anything of the 
kind. Captain Gresley presented, as Bertie grimly told himself, 
an unbroken front ;, and Joan betrayed no desire to improve such 
chances as did now and then occur of renewed acquaintance. She 
seemed, for some unknown reason, annoyed with him; and he was 
himself sufficiently piqued at the veiled impertinence of Captain 
Gresley’s manner. 

“ Tell me about your friend with the scowl and the dusky locks,” 
demanded Lady Yorke one afternoon, as Bertie strode along beside 
her mule in the direction of the Flégere. 

Aunt Jemima, escorted by the wolf in chamois clothing, who, 
however, was mounted like herself, rode a hundred yards behind, 
Mrs. Yorke and the guide led the cortege another hundred yards 
in front. 

“You mean Mrs. Gresley ? ” 

“Of course. She’s your only local friend; anyway, she’s the 
only one with a scowl,” 
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“ She doesn’t scowl.” 

“She certainly scowls at me.” 

“She certainly does not scowl at me.” 

“Anything but,” agrees Lady Yorke irritatingly; “ that’s the 
point. Her husband does though.” 

“Does he? I’m sure I don’t care.” 

“No doubt,” says Lady Yorke, “she has by now told him all 
about it. Women always do that.” 

Bertie sniffs suggestively; he is too polite to protest aloud 
against his companion’s judging all womankind by herself. 

“T am of opinion,” the lady continues, “that the arrival of 
Captain Gresley—and myself—was most opportune.” 

“ Opportune !” 

“Yes. That was my word; if he or I had been a day later 
you would probably have made a fool of yourself.” 

The young man reddens angrily. He does not look at his 
companion who, however, watches him inquisitively. He looks 
straight forward, scans the distant glacier somewhat grimly. He 
is singularly good-tempered, but there are things that can almost 
infallibly ruffle him, and Lady Yorke knows them intuitively. 


“From all I can hear,” pursues the little lady, “nothing but 
the arrival of Captain Gresley would have ever made any of you 
innocent lambs suppose that the young woman was femme couverte. 
Aunt Jim assures me it was quite a blow to her to discover there 
was @ husband.” 

Bertie strides on in silence, occasionally harpooning a defence- 
less harebell with his alpenstock. 


About the same time Captain Gresley was descending the 
Brévent with Mrs. Gresley, by way of Plan Praz; and was 
annoying that lady not a little by the persistence with which he 
recurred to a subject she was a good deal set on avoiding. 

“Look here,” he says at last, “so far as I know there's no 
reward offered for doing this in any particular time. Can’t we 
take it a bit easier?” 

“By all means,” agrees the lady, not slackening her pace 
much, however ; for she fancies that rapid motion down a steep 
mountain-side must leave little opportunity for the subject she is 
avoiding. 

Possibly her companion is much of her opinion, and for that 
reason would welcome a more leisurely progression. 

Presently fortune favours him a little; they come upon a bed 
of white alpine lilies, and Joan cannot resist them. She sits 
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down and picks right and left, the sombre warrior watching her 
with a sort of quaint annoyance. 

“ Joan,” he blurts out at last, “do give me a chance!” 

She looks down at him serenely (she sits about three feet 
higher above the level of the sea than he does) and pauses to rub 
her nose dispassionately with a blue gentian. 

“You know very well that I have to go away again to-morrow,” 
he urges with some pathos. 

“Ts to-morrow the 22nd?” she remarks without much external 
emotion. 

“And you must know what I came for!” he says, watching 


her almost hungrily for some show of anything kinder than 
indifference. 


The girl moves her head impatiently. 

“ Did I ask you to come?” she asks. “ Have I encouraged you 
to stay when you did come? Havel given you the least ground 
for thinking your coming was any good?” 

To which three queries the gentleman replies by a sigh s0 
exaggerated as to be almost a groan. 

“Look here,” he persists, after a stony pause, during which 
Joan gazes across the valley at Mont Blanc as if its presence there 
was a tactless intrusion. ‘ Look here, Joan! I’m not going to 
hold my tongue for fear of a mere snubbing ; God knows I’m used 
to that. I should despise myself if I went away after all without 
saying what I came here on purpose to say.” 

She ceases to resent the presence of Mont Blanc, and bends her 
eyes on his upturned face with a patient anger. 

“Oh—well!” she says. And with this scant permission he 
continues. 

"2 determined I would ask you again and once again, if you 
love me.” 

“ What did I say before - 

“That you did not,” he admits stutedie. 

“You make me say it again.” 

“ But cannot you learn to love me?” 

“T don’t know. Ido not mean to try.” 

“You won't try?” he cries angrily. 

“Why should I?” she demands less loudly, but perhaps twice 
as angrily. “I told you from the very first that I could not love 
you—if you would not be always harping on that I could really 
like you very much. Why not let love alone, and like each 
other?” 

“ Because,” he cries, getting on his feet and speaking with a 
fierce anger, “because it is not enough. Because it is less than 
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no good; like you! IfI did not love you I should hate you with 
all my heart. I often do.” 


He gazes at her with flaming eyes. 
“T am sorry,” she says coldly. “If we quarrel it will not be 


my doing. Why should we push it to that? Why not go on 
being good friends as we are?” 


Cuarter XIII. 


On the following afternoon, Sir Ethelbert Yorke was strolling 
alone through the woods that lead towards Argentiére, and in 
those same woods Mrs. Gresley was reading a novel, also alone. 
But neither of them at all supposed that the other was alone, and 
each supposed the other to be making an expedition, perhaps to 
the Gorges de la Diosaz, perhaps to Bel Achat. 

Bertie had not the least idea that Captain Gresley had departed 
by the morning diligence; and Mrs. Gresley was quite unaware 
that a telegram from her smart friends at Geneva had caused Lady 
Yorke to leave by the afternoon one. 

“Good-bye,” that lady had said as Bertie made her comfortable 
in her coupé, “and don’t have a relapse. Oh, don’t try to look 
innocent, you know very well I allude to your dark friend with 
the scowl.” 

“Captain Gresley will look after that,” says the young man, 
without any hint of gratitude for the attention. 

“Let us hope so,” aspires the lady 


No one saw poor Captain Gresley off; and he forgot to tip poor 
little Louis who had carried all his things to the diligence. He 
took his place on the banquette, with a gloomy countenance, and, 
as he was rolled away down the valley towards Le Fayet, he 
surveyed the famous landscape with disgusted eyes. 

“T must say,” he said to himself, “I do detest an alp.” 


I fear it would be inaccurate to represent either gentleman or 
lady as much missed. 

“ Why can’t people let well alone? ” demanded Joan, whenever 
Captain Gresley’s discomfited image confronted her memory. 
And as for Bertie he never thought of Lady Yorke at all. 

“She is one of those people,” he had once said of her, “ whom 
no one ever remembers except in their presence.” 


“Is that a bull or an epigram?” his mother, to whom the 
remark had been made, had wondered. 


But though he was not thinking of Lady Yorke, he certainly felt 
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much more comfortable without her. It felt cooler since she was 
gone; the Alps themselves had seemed slightly affected during 
her stay. Lady Yorke was capable of making a desert island seem 
suburban. 

However she was gone now, and Bertie was conscious that he 
was in an excellent temper. 

Presently he turned a corner, for the path through the wood 
is exceedingly tortuous: and there, a dozen yards in front of him 
sat Mrs. Gresley. 

“T wonder where her husband is,” thought Bertie, trying not 
to peer into the bushes. 

“How far behind is his wife, I wonder,” thought Mrs. Gresley. 

Then they exchanged greetings: the young man’s being notice- 
ably more cordial than the young woman’s. 

“At last,” he observes, “ my family duties are intermitted and 
I have an afternoon off.” 

She can sympathize with his feeling, but she disapproves of 
its expression. 

“So have I,” she explains. And he,"too, feels that she ought 
not to look so glad. 

“T hope,” he says politely, “ Captain Gresley is not unwell.” 

“So far as I am aware,” she replies, “ he is in his usual health; 
and Lady Yorke ?” 

“Oh, Lady Yorke is always well. She thinks people are ill on 
purpose.” 

Now Bertie had thought the lady’s tone unduly indifferent 
when alluding to her husband’s well-being: and she in her turn 
thought him flippantly cavalier in replying to her inquiries 
concerning his wife’s. 

‘They both cast about for a change of subject. But after all 
he, who spoke first, did not wander far afield. 

“She has gone back to Geneva,” he observes, with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. 

“So you're roaming the woods disconsolate.” 

“Yes! I’m roaming the woods.” 

He does not declare that he is not disconsolate: but neitlier 
does he affirm that he is. He does, however, permit himself to 
appear of an unbridled cheerfulness. 

“TI think,” says the lady, didactically, “you ought to seem 
more depressed.” 

He looks genuinely surprised. 

“ Depressed!” he exclaims with expressive brevity. 

Mrs. Gresley still disapproves of him, but she cannot help 
laughing. 
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“You are tres lancé,” she says; “ the very idea seems to you 
preposterous.” 

“Well, yes; to tell the truth it does. Of course Sybil and I 
are excellent friends, and she might stay at Chamonix as long as 
she liked for me: but if she finds Geneva and her smart friends 
there more to her taste than the Alps and us—why! I’m sure I 
don’t quarrel with her for going.” 

“But you ought to miss her, all the same.” 

“Qught I indeed! well, the duties of life certainly develop. 
I don’t think I could miss Sybil if I tried.” 

They were strolling along leisurely, and he laughs blandly to 
himself at the idea suggested. She scans him with sidelong 
conjecture. 

“ And she—doesn’t she miss you either.” 

He laughs cheerfully. 

“Syb? Miss me? Good Lord, what an idea. I don’t believe 
Sybil would know how to set about missing anybody.” 

“ After all,” says the young lady, presently, “it sounds a very 
comfortable arrangement. It must save you both a great deal of 
worry.” 

“Obviously, as we are scarcely ever together. At least we 
often meet: but it is generally only for a few days at a time.” 

“On the whole you are rather a queer couple!” says Mrs. 
Gresley: but she says it to herself and externally holds her 
peace. 

“Well, now she has gone I hope we shall see some more of 
you,” she remarks after a pause. 

“Well, that, to tell the truth, depends chiefly on your side of 
the story. I don’t think Captain Gresley is fully alive to my 
charms yet.” 

“To be candid I dare say he is not. But you see, Captain 
Gresley has also gone away.” 

Bertie loyally endeavours to conceal his elation: but can only 
Bay :— 

“How you must miss him!” with a smile at his own tu 
quoque. 

“Indeed I don’t. He was in a bad temper all the time he was 
here: and I am delighted he has gone.” 

“Dear me!” says Bertie, “considering the high standard you 
floated for me I should have expected more sensibility on your 
part.” 

“The cases,” says the lady sententiously, “are very different.” 

“Very different indeed,” assents Bertie, with a vast parade of 
subtle meaning. 
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“T am at least free to miss Captain Gresley or not as I choose,” 
remarks the lady rather haughtily. 

“Assuredly. But if it will not make you too angry I would 
claim the same liberty in respect of Lady Yorke.” 

“Captain Gresley,” she says fiercely, “is not my wife!” 

“So I should suppose. And for the matter of that Lady Yorke 
is not my husband.” 


They stand still in the broad green path, with the cool depths 
of the wood all around them, and survey each other with deli- 
berate and gathering curiosity. 

“Ts it possible,” she inquires, “that I have been mistaken in 
supposing that Lady Yorke was your wife ?” 

He laughs loud and long. 

“Sybil my wife? Why, barring my mother, I fancy she’s 
about the only woman in the world who, in the present state of 
our laws, couldn’t be; she is my brother’s widow.” 

Mrs. Gresley is scarcely aware how pleased she looks to 
hear it. 

“ And—if I too may ask a question—is Captain Gresley not 
your husband?” 

“ Heaven forbid,” replies the lady, “ he’s my late husband’s first 
cousin.” 

“T must say I am glad to hear it,” exclaims Sir Ethelbert with 
every appearance of candour. But Mrs. Gresley scarcely appears 
to be listening. 

“Tf I had thought of it,” she declares carelessly, “I might have 
known Lady Yorke was too young to be your wife.” 

“On the contrary,” says this guileless young man promptly, 
“she isa year older than I am. She’s the widow of my elder 
brother, you know.” 

“T knew she was,” remarks the lady with immeasurable 
complacency, but to herself, “those baby-looking women are 
always old enough to be one’s aunts.” 

: JoHN AyscouGH. 
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The Secret Orchard. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
Autaors oF ‘THe PRIDE OF JENNICO, ‘THE Bata CoMEDYy,’ ETC. 





BOOK IY. 


“ Hatred stirreth up strife, but love covereth all sins.”—( Proverbs.) 





CHarter XXXVI. 


In the best guest chamber of the only inn at St. Michel, at the 
sign of the Towrne Bride, Commander George P. Dodd sat writing 
at a small deal table. 

It was just an hour since, in the airy, comfortable room at 
Luciennes so hospitably prepared to his tastes by his kinswoman’s 
delicate and gracious solicitude but a week ago, he had with his 
own hands gathered his belongings together, the while maturing 
his course of action. This hour he had so well employed that 
there now remained to him but a few business letters to write 
before descending to partake of that improvised dinner (ordered 
tor three) and thereafter to turn in early. For he proposed to 
rise at a pyoportionately unusual hour: and he had his reasons 
for desiring to be particularly tit. 

Two yellow candles on his table illumined the steady writing 
and threw flickering lights and shades on the sordid little room, 
on the blue and grey flock paper of laboriously hideous design, 
on the flaring coloured lithographs of Sobieski’s last leap and 
Mazeppa’s classic predicament, on the walnut-wood bedstead that 
looked so much too short, on the muslin curtain, blue-white, stiff, 
and darned. 

George Dodd signed his fourth and final letter with his bold 
black scrawl, read it carefully over, folded and sealed it in the 
envelope already addressed, according to his methodical business 
habit. Even as he was withdrawing the seal from the soft wax 
there came a knock at the door. He turned round upon his chair. 


“Come in,” cried he, in French, and tossed the letter on to the 
little pile. 


* Copyright in the United States of America, by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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The door was opened and Favereau entered. 

The American looked coldly, without rising. “Is not this to 
be considered rather irregular?” he asked. ‘As I informed the 
Duke of Cluny, my friends would be ready to receive his ”—he 
lifted his great gold watch and consulted it—“ to be quite precise, 
at a quarter to ten to-night. It is not yet nine o'clock. I am, 
as you know, sir,” he went on, “a stranger in your country and I 
am anxious to conform to your own special rules of honour.” 
His lips were twisted into a contemptuous smile. “ You tell me 
that my slap on his face gives the Duke the right to demand 
satisfaction of me”—here the smile became a hollow laugh—“I 
reply: I am anxious to give the Duke this satisfaction. In my 
country, sir, he should have had his satisfaction within the half- 
hour without so much of this quadrille business. But so long as 
I can give your Duke his satisfaction, you know——” He struck 
the table with his knuckles and laughed again. 

Favereau, who had carefully closed the door behind him, stood, 
his head a little bent, listening with an air of profound attention. 
His face was yellow-white and lined with two deep furrows from 
the edge of his nostrils into his beard. He did not answer; and 
the sailor after a pause began afresh, the jeering note in his voice 
still more pronounced : 

“You can tell that noble Duke of yours that I am quite at his 
disposal. My friends”—here he gave a fillip to two blue tele- 
graph slips that lay opened, one over the other, beside him—“ my 
friends will bring what is necessary. One of them has lived a 
long time in Paris; I am certain he is up to your ways. Person- 
ally, I have insisted only on two conditions—not later than to- 
morrow morning, and pistols.” He halted emphatically; then 
adding with a sort of mockery of politeness: “Mr. Favereau, I 
have the honour to wish you good-evening,” turned once more to 
the writing-table. 

Favereau, however, advanced a few steps into the room. 

“Mr. Dodd,” he said very gently, “may I request you to 
listen to me patiently for a few moments ?” 

“Tt seems to me,” answered the other, tossing his papers about 
angrily as he spoke, “ that es ee has been said that is worth 
saying.” 

“No, sir.” Favereau came quite up to the table. He leaned 
his long white fingers on it, and peered with his troubled, short- 
sighted eyes earnestly down at the inflexible young face. “Mr. 
Dodd, you are very justly incensed. You have been very gravely 
injured. But allow me to represent to you that your vengeance 
is directed against the wrong man. For the personal injury to 
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yourself, for that silence which you may very well characterise as 
infamous, I alone am responsible.” 

The sailor raised his blue eyes, hard as steel, to the elder man’s 
countenance. 

“ Am I to understand,” said he, “that you have come to me as 
the bearer of the Duke of Cluny’s apologies ? ” 

Favereau threw back his head and his cheek coloured as if he 
had received a blow. 

“No,” he answered briefly; and the extended fingers were 
suddenly clenched. 

The American’s eyelids narrowed. “May I ask, at least,” said 
he, “if the Duke is aware of this tween-time visit of yours?” 

The flush faded from Favereau’s face as quickly as it had 
risen. He looked at George Dodd without a word. A deeper tint 
crept likewise into the sailor’s cheek, and mounted to the temples 
where it left an angry red. 

“Well, sir,” he exclaimed impatiently, “will you then kindly 
explain what your business is here to-night ?” 

“My business!” echoed Favereau; he hesitated a-second, then 
he went on resolutely, though his voice shook: “I have but just 
mentioned it to you. It is to make you understand that it is I 
who have been the cause of your present humiliating situation ; 
and that therefore it is myself whom you should meet to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Ha!” commented Captain Dodd. The veins on his temples 
had begun to swell. -‘ And what about that slap on the cheek, 
sir? IfI shoot you, will your Duke’s honour be satisfied?” As 
he stopped, lingering upon the sneer, his insolently measuring 
eyes caught a sudden vindictive spasm upon the worn features of 
the Minister of France. Instantly his whole form was again 
shaken by mocking laughter. ‘Oh, oh! I see, sir, I see! The 
Duke has certainly got a useful friend in you. Now, look here, 
Mr. Favereau”—he laid his broad brown hands upon the table 
with all the weight of his resentment—“ I’m quite of your opinion, 
so far: you ought to be shot, sir, quite as much as that Duke of 
yours. Perhaps more! But, for all that, I am not going to 
stand up to you and give you the chance of putting me out of the 
way before I have rid your country of that—that carrion. No, 
sir.” He rose, mighty: physically enormous, morally irresistible, 
in his anger. “And, moreover, Mr. Favereau, when I have 
discharged that duty to society, I will not fight you.” Favereau’s 
uplifted hand fell. ‘You may live, sir, in your shame, because 
of those white hairs.” 

Favereau drew his breath with a deep hissing sound. For an 
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instant, in despite of his white hairs, there leaped in him a passion 
so young and strong that he felt he had it in the power of his 
hands to strangle the life out of that insulting throat. The next 
moment (and then it was that all youth died in him for ever: 
thenceforward he was an old man) his heat fell from him like a 
mantle and the cold hopelessness of age enveloped him. 

Why should he rebel? How might he presume to be angry? 
It was true, his hair was white and he was shamed. 

“Go!” said the American, and pointed to the door with swift 
and rigid arm. 

With bowed head, Jaques Favereau moved away. But with 
his hand to the door he paused and turned round. 

“Mr. Dodd,” said he, aud though he spoke with humility, not 
knowing that never at the height of his greatest triumphs had he 
shown a truer dignity, “ have you given one thought in all this 
to Helen?” 

“Have I given one thought to Helen!” ejaculated the other, 
and the sullen storm of his rage broke into fluent words at last. 
“You do well to come and say this to me! Pray, sir, when that 
infamous friend of yours betrayed his unhappy wife, did he give 
one thought—to Helen? When he received under her own roof 
the. . . girl he had seduced, and lived between wife and mistress, 
did he give one thought—to Helen? When you and he plotted 
to marry the poor little soiled creature off to me, to Helen’s own 
cousin, to the silly simple sailor, did you give one thought—tc 
Helen? Sir, what have been your own motives I know not: the 
fellow-feeling of the old vivewr, or, God knows—I don’t want to 
—what other hidden purpose may have moved you, incompre- 
hensible to clean-minded men like me. Whatever it may have 
been, ask yourself before you come whining to me: Have you 
thought of Helen ?” 

He wrested the door from the other’s clasp and flung it open. 
And before his gesture Favereau passed out. On the threshold 
the most respected man in France turned and looked full at him 
against whom he seemed, by his own avowal, to have plotted 
infamy. It was the look of a soul too disdainful, too high, for 
self-exculpation in the midst of illimitable sadness. 

The sailor closed the door and came back to his table, haunted 
by that look. 


“The old devil!” he growled savagely between his teeth. 


,, How dare he look at me like an honest man!” 
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Cuarter XXXVII. 


Captain Dopp walked up to the window, flung open the two 
casements and inhaled deeply. 

A still night, held with the first frosts. The dome of: the 
remote heaven wondrously star-spangled. The autumn moon, 
heavy, lustrous, low-sailing in matronly dignity. The world, 
where not inky black, striped and tipped with silver; silver- 
tipped spire above the humpback little black church of St. Michel ; 
silver-striped road and black sentinel poplars with the gleam of 
a leaf here and there like the hint of a spear-head; rounded 
shapes of wooded hills, mysteriously dark but capriciously plashed 
with light; black, beautiful upspring of the dead aqueduct reared 
against the serene sky with the sparkle of stars through its silent 
arches—that was what met his unseeing, angry eyes. 

Well might one, looking on such a scene and feeling its deep 
peace steal into his soul, have cried with the Canon of Marly: 
“Beautiful France!” But this alien, as he gazed, struck the 
rotting window-ledge with his strong fist and cried in his indignant 
heart : “ Accursed land!” 

From below a clink of glass and a wrangle of coarse, dull 
French voices rose faintly to the ear. Presently out of the sweet 
distant stillness a growing rumble of carriage wheels came into 
being and grew. The beat of eight iron shoes measured a 
rhythmic tune on the hard road. And all of a sudden: 

“That’s from Luciennes,” thought Captain Dodd. 

7 * * * 

The Marquise de Lormes came up the narrow painted wooden 
stairs, her hand on Totol’s shoulder and pausing to sigh at every 
third step. 

Her elder son met her on the threshold of his room. Nothing 
perhaps could have been more profoundly irritating than the 
appearance of his relatives at this moment. 

After a fashion pathetically different from her usual self-con- 
trolled majesty, the lady tottered to a chair and loosened the folds 
of the vast black circular dust-cloak in which she was enveloped. 
Over a penitential bonnet an immense veil of black gauze had been 
tied under her chin. 

“Close the door, Anatole,” she said in an unusually softened 
tone. And Totol, more like a small man-monkey than ever, his 


face wrinkled with perturbation and worldly wisdom, silently 
obeyed. 
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Dodd, unconsciously a little moved at the sight of a stateliness 
so broken, came over and touched gently the poor lady’s hand. 

“My dear mother,” he said, “believe me you can do no good 
here. Pray let me bring you back to the carriage without any 
further words, words which can only be painful to both of us.” 

Madame de Lormes slowly turned upon him eyes which had shed 
many tears since he had last come under their usually reproving 
glance. 

“ George,” she answered faintly, “ we must do our duty.” Here 
the corners of her lips began to quiver and water welled up again 
to the empurpled eyelids. She made a gesture towards the little 
Marquis, and pressed against her mouth the damp folds of her 
handkerchief. Anatole, on his side, cleared his throat. 

“The poor Maman is very much upset,” said he. “So am I. 
So is everybody. Rotten business altogether! But see here, old 
man. You're well out of it, ain’t you? All’s well that ends well. 
Drop it, won’t you?” 

“Drop what ?” said the sailor shortly. 

“ Why ——” the Marquis closed three fingers of his right hand, 
extending the index and elevating the thumb, and pointed the 
anatomical arrangement at his brother’s heart, one eye screwed 
up, the other nicely adjusted to an aim. Then he gave one 
significant cluck of the tongue, dropped the mimic pistol hand, 
and shook his head gravely from side to side: “It won't do, 
George, it won’t do.” 

George Dodd sat down on the wooden bedstead, swung his legs 
and began to whistle “Washington Post” under his breath. 
After a minute’s silence, broken only by Madame de Lormes’ sighs, 
he looked at her and said with assumed cheerfulness : 

“ You'll just say when you feel rested enough to go down to the 
carriage, Ma’am.” ‘Then he resumed his tune exactly where he 
had left it off. 

Totol stood, reflectively frowning, his thumbs inserted into 
the armholes of his waistcoat. All at once he burst into fresh 
eloquence : : 

“ What we’ve got to show here, George, is tact. Tact, my good 
fellow. Look at me. I have agreed to be one of Charles-Edward’s 
seconds, old Favereau the other second. Why? To keep the 
affair as much as possible in the family, of course. But hang it 
all—why fight at all? A little tact, George, my boy!” 

His mother suspended her quivering breath to hang upon the 
sailor’s reply. The latter had ceased whistling, and with his eyes 
on the ground seemed to be lost in profound reflection. At last, 
looking up, he said with a slight smile: 
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“Well, now, really I'd rather like to know what’s your idea of 
tact in this matter.” 

Totol’s face creased itself into different folds, now betokening 
a smile, 

“Tt isn’t so easy, you see,” he said. “I’ve had to think devilish 
hard, but I’ve got it all straight now.” He sidled over to the bed 
and laid a bony forefinger impressively on his brother’s arm. 

“You've just got to pack your traps and make for America 
to-night.” He drew back his finger and the upper part of his 
body and smiled more broadly. “See? You're an American: no 
need for you to fight duels. See? And after your—er.” Totol 
here had once more recourse to mimicry, screwed up one side of 
his face, struck it gently with his hand, and nodded. “ After 
that, you know, it wouldn’t look well for you to remain in the 
same country with Cluny. On the other hand, if you are gone, 
don’t you know, our Charles-Edward cannot fight you. How 
could he? So the matter ends there, as it began—en famille, no 
one the wiser. Things remain bad enough, but they don’t grow 
worse. See?” 

“Qh,” responded the other, blandly. ‘Yes, I think I see.” 
Then he slid off the bed, took Totol by the elbow and marched 
him carefully towards the door. “You're a mighty humorous 
young man,” he remarked, and opened the door. “ Good-night. 
Go to bed. You've got to get up early, you know.” 

“Oh, I say,” cried Totol, falling dismally from the height of 
self-satisfaction. ‘“ Eh, Maman, that means he won't!” 

Madame de Lormes rose suddenly from her chair. She approached 
the sailor, clasping her hands. 

“ George,” she cried, “I beg of you, reflect. It is a deadly sin 
to try and take the life of another.” 

“Tl not be afraid, Ma’am,” answered Captain Dodd, gravely, 
“when I stand up for judgment, if I’ve nothing worse on my soul 
than the killing of your Duke of Cluny.” 

A moan escaped the old lady’s lips. The tears began to stream 
down her cheeks. 

“T implore you,” she again cried, “ for the sake of my unhappy 
niece, for the sake of Helen!” 

The sailor’s face became set into marble. “It is not I, Ma’am, 
who have made Helen an unhappy woman. The thing is already 
done, I take it.” 

“ Have mercy !” 

“As much mercy as I should have on a mad dog!” 

“Fie, fie!” said Totol from the landing, pushing the door open 
and coming in again. He slipped his little thin arm round his 
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mother’s massive figure, looking the while reproachfully at his 
brother. “That’s not nice of you, George, not nice at all! Never 
mind, Maman,” he added naively, ‘Cluny has a chance too, you 
know.” 

Madame de Lormes shook her head miserably, and a bent, 
doleful figure passed out of the inn room with dragging steps. 
But at the head of the stairs she turned and caught the hand of 
the sailor. 

“My son,” she pleaded, “ will you not listen to your mother ?” 

The American smiled with some bitterness. ‘ You see, Madame,” 
said he, “ when you speak of my mother you are speaking of a 
person whom the late Septimus P. Dodd’s son was never allowed 
to know. I should be mightily flattered could I feel that all this 
anxiety concerned in any way the insignificant personality of the 
Commander George P. Dodd aforesaid. But I reckon the con- 
descension of the noble Marquise de Lormes (whose acquaintance 
I have been privileged to make a week ago) could hardly reach 
so low.” 

With fluttering, palsied movements, Madame de Lormes gathered 
the folds of her cloak about her and pulled the black gauze over 
her discom posed countenance. 

“Won't you take my arm?” asked George. But she motioned 
him from her with anger. 

“Come with me, poor Maman,” said Totol, soothingly. And, 
rolling one last look of deep reprobation on his brother, he pro- 
ceeded on the gallant task of conveying his mother’s tottering 
frame downstairs. 

With a cold smile the elder son followed in rear. 

At the door of the inn a cab had just deposited two new comers. 
They took off theiz hats gravely, and displayed clean-cut, vigoroas, 
unmistakably Anglo-Saxon features. 

“TI have ordered supper and your rooms,” said Dodd over his 
shoulder, as he went by them in pursuance of his unaccepted filial 
duty. “Ishall be with you in a moment.” 

“A heart of stone,” groaned the Marquise as she sank back in 
the carriage. 


CuarpTter X XXVIII. 


Tue still night had faded and pulsed into the grey of dawn. 
Through the open curtains of Helen’s private sitting-room the 
first luminous pallor of returning day had begun to bleach the 
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windows. The white-tapestried room was dim in the contending 
shades of night and day. The two candles in the silver sconces 
burned dim orange in colour, the hitherto steady flame in the red 
lamp hanging in the alcove oratory had begun to rise and fall 
with the failing of the oil. 

The hour of dawn, to so many the hour of death, to all the hour 
of cold, of misery, of vague apprehension . . . the Duke of Clany 
felt the chill of it into his very marrow! 

He rose stiffly from the hearth, where the last vital spark had 
died, buried under the white ash; where, seated the long night 
through, gazing at the dwindling fire, he had thought back the 
thoughts of a lifetime. 

He went over to the window and noiselessly, with endless care, 
undid the casements and pushed them open. 

White mist hung over the garden, hiding terrace slopes and 
park alleys. Its faint, sickly breath rose to his nostrils, struck 
his cheek and left its clammy touch upon it. 

“Tt is the dawn,” said the man under his breath. “It is the 
dawn. How cold!” 

He came forward into the room again, halted by Helen’s door, 
and with bent head listened. 

A bell from some clock without struck the half-hour. Cluny 
looked at his watch: it was half-past five. Slowly spread the 
dawn, ever more bleakly white. 

The door upon the passage opened upon a cautious hand, and 
Favereau entered. Cluny looked at him in silence. How old he 
was growing, poor old Favereau ! 

The two men met in the middle of the room. 

“Tt is time, Edward,” said Favereau, in a low voice. 

Answered Cluny in the same tone: “I am ready.” 


After a second’s hesitation Favereau laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 


‘Have you seen Helen?” he asked. 

Cluny turned his face with the nobility of mortal agony bravely 
traversed stamped upon it. 

“No, I have listened at her door all night. There has been no 
sound from her. Blanchette is there. Helen seems to be able to 
bear her presence—it is no more obtrusive than that of a faithful 
dog—no one else’s. Since she recovered consciousness she has 
said but four words: “ Let me be alone!” 

“Tt is better so,” said Favereau, with a twitching lip. 

And meekly Cluny repeated: “ Yes, it is better so.” 


The two spoke as men speak in a death-chamber, in voices 
subdued to the lowest pitch. 
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A tiny pallid shaft of light suddenly pierced into the room. 
Favereau pointed ‘to it with significant gesture. 

“T know,” said Cluny. “I know.” He turned to his wife's 
door again, leaned his forehead against it, and folded his hands for 
a moment in prayer. Not for himself—how could such as he pray 
for themselves ?—but for her, that she might find strength to bear 
it all. Then he came back to Favereau. 

“T am ready,” he said quietly. 

Favereau, turning to go with him, suddenly stopped himself 
and caught him by the arm. 

“Ready!” he exclaimed in a fierce whisper, and ran his eye 
indignantly over his friend’s figure. “ Not with that coat, man!” 
He tapped with his finger the light summer grey coat and the 
white expanse of shirt front. “You want to turn yourself into 
a target for that fellow’s ball?” 

Cluny withdrew himself from the other’s touch and smiled upon 
him placidly, remotely. 

“My dear Favereau, what else?” 

The Minister stared a second, then cast down his eyes to hide 
a rush of weak, angry tears. 

“And your hand,” he went on huskily, “after sitting up all 
night ?” 

The Duke held out his slender hand and looked at it. 

“ Quite steady enough,” said he, “ for my purpose.” 

But Favereau gripped him by the elbow. “For your purpose! 
That means, Edward ” His voice broke. “I did not bargain 
to stand by and see murder done upon you.” 

“ Not murder—justice.” 

Favereau’s head fell upon his breast. Once more he moved to 
the door, once more he stopped. 

“T have ordered,” he said, “a cup of coffee for you. You will 
drink that.” His eyes were pleading. 

Cluny, who, with brow held aloft and abstracted gaze, had 
reached the threshold, seemed to bring himself back with an 
effort from his far thoughts as he turned to answer him. 

“Thanks, old friend.” His voice had something of its old 
natural tone instead of the toneless whisper in which he had 
hitherto spoken. “To please you I would drink it, that or 
anything else, and pledge our friendship a last time. But”— 
again his eyes fixed on unearthly distance—* I want to go fasting 
to this new sacrament.” 

“This new sacrament ?” 

“ The sacrament of death,” said Cluny. 

Favereau looked at him. He had loved Cluny all his life, in 
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his beautiful adolescence and his foolish manhood, and loved him, 
rebuking, disapproving, without hope, without respect. And had 
he known him so little? This, then, was the real Cluny, the 
“better self” that Helen loved! He was going to death like 
the son of a king. Yesterday it had seemed to him, in some 
horrible way, as if his friend’s soul were already dead and only 
the body left living. Now, on his way to that bodily dissolution 
which they both instinctively felt was awaiting him, Cluny’s soul 
so dominated his mere humanity that it was as if already freed 
from its gross earthly ties, already spreading its wings for a 
flight. 

fe Do you think she would have forgiven—if I had lived?” said 
Cluny, without looking up. 

So completely had he already expired to himself that it was 
quite unconsciously he spoke of himself as a thing of the past 
when he whispered the question. 

Profoundly startled, profoundly troubled, Favereau stammered 
miserably, could find no words. 

Cluny gave a deep sigh. “Let us go,” said he. 


CHapTreR XXXIX. 


Hz “ Missie” wasasleep. Blanchette had sung Helen to slumber 
at last, as in those never-forgotten days of yore when her foster- 
babe lay upon her faithful bosom. 

The Mulatto rose noiselessly from her seat by the bed and, 
without hushing the soft crooning song that had not been silent 
on her lips the whole night through, bent to look as well as she 
could in the dim light of the night lamp. 

Helen’s breath came in regular sweeps ; one long lovely hand 
lay relaxed on the sheet; under the shadow of her heavy hair 
the peace of sleep which is next to the peace of death had at last 
settled on the wan face. 

Still crooning, Blanchette drew back, crossed the room on 
tip-toe, opened the door noiselessly, and, leaving it a hair’s 
breadth ajar, crept into the sitting-room, her song a little louder 
now lest the sleeper should wake for the sudden want of her 
lullaby. 


“Old Missie act de foolest part, 
And died for a man that broke her heart, 
Look away, look away, away.” 


Thus went the wailing tune, in the pathetic negro voice, 
breaking off, now into a sort of trail of subdued sound, now into 
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a long yawn, as the dusky creature moved about the room in her 
dumb list-shoes. She lit the spirit lamp on Helen’s untouched 
tea-tray of the night before, intent on making a refreshing cup 
for her mistress against a possible early waking. 


“Look away, look away, away,” 


sang Blanchette, and stretched herself and yawned. 

Misty sunshine was now flooding in in horizontal sheets through 
the open window. She caught sight of the two candles still 
flaring in their sockets and arrested her song to blow them out. 

At the same instant the far-off crack of two shots, almost 
simultaneous, rang from some glade in the park below. 
Blanchette listened for a moment indifferently, then took up 
her monotonous chant once more : 


“Then I wish I was in Dixie... 
Hurray, hurray, hurray!” 


The passage door creaked and opened. Madame Rodriguez, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, her little face drawn and ashen- 
coloured, crept shivering into the room. 

“My!” she cried, breaking intoarun. “I am glad to see a 
human face if it is only a coloured one! Blanchette, woman, I’m 
skeart; I never was so skeart in all my life!” 

Blanchette had stared at the new-comer open-mouthed. But 
when the voice was raised she disengaged her hand to clap it 
unceremoniously over the speaker’s lips. 

“ Hush, hush, hush, you wake Missie! She only just gone off 
in lobliest sound sleep!” 

Nessie started. With a nod she advanced on tip-toe to Helen’s 
door, listened for,a moment, then, again nodding at Blanchette, 
she closed it with such infinite care that not even a click was 
heard; then she ran back. 

“ Did you hear those shots?” she whispered. 

Blanchette was peering into the kettle. ‘“ Reckon that keeper 
fellow popping round. Hope he not go for to wake my Missie.” 

Nessie seized her with cold fingers. ‘“ Where is the Duke ?” 

Blanchette lowered the kettle lid to stare with round eyes. 

“Lor a ’mussy! I dunno, Ma’am Rodriguez.” Her dark face 
became filled with the pitiful, uncomprehending trouble of a 
child. ‘Sho’ dis has been de strangest night!” 

Restlessly Madame Rodriguez went to the window and leaned 
out; restlessly she came back, sat down by the table, her hands 
catching at the loose masses of her hair. 

“Qh, those shots, those shots!” She sprang to her feet, her 
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face suddenly livid. ‘Blanchette, something has happened! 
My God, and Helen is asleep ! ” 

The woman turned upon her fiercely. “Don’t wake my 
Missie ! ” 

“No, no,” cried Nessie, in a sort of sobbing whisper. “God 
help her, let her sleep! Hush! Don’t you hear?” Once more 
she gripped Blanchette by the wrist. ‘Don’t you hear? They’re 
coming back !” 

The healthy copper colour of the Mulatto’s cheek turned 
suddenly grey. Infected by the other’s fears, she stood frozen, 
striving to catch the approaching sound of the unknown calamity. 
There was indeed a murmur of voices on the terrace path and a 
curious, steady, muffled tramp of feet. Then silence. 

Still clutching each other the women listened. Now there 
came a step upon the stairs. Now it was coming down the 
passage. The door was opened, Favereau entered. 

One look at his face was enough for Nessie: she staggered 
forward with a husky cry. 

“Qh, Monsieur Favereau, the Duke! ” 

Favereau lifted his hand and let it fall without a word. Nessie 
covered her face. But Favereau had come up to her and was 
now speaking rapidly, earnestly : 

“He has asked to be brought here. Here, do you understand 
me? Lebel is doing what he can, but it is only a question of 
minutes . . . Madame Rodriguez, are you listening? Some one 
must prepare Helen.” 

Here Blanchette thrust her large, grey, bewildered face 
between them, with but one thing clear in her child-like brain : 

“ Missie asleep !” 

“There is no time to lose,” insisted Favereau. “The minutes 
... "—a spasm contracted his face, his voice broke, but he went 
on: “the minutes are counted. Madame Rodriguez, you are her 
friend—will you tell Helen?” 

She beat him off with frantic little hands. “I? Oh, I couldn’t 
do it! M. Favereau, I couldn’t do it. Don’t ask me!” 

Favereau looked at her, cowering and fluttering, with angry, 
despairing eyes. 

“Her aunt, then. Where is she?” he urged. 

At that moment Madame de Lormes in person answered the 
question. Still in the clothes of the previous evening, she 
entered, stately, erect, her large features set like a mask of 
yellow wax. 


“Madame,” said Favereau, turning upon her, “you have 
heard ?” 
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The old lady trembled, yet stood with uplifted head. 

“My son?” 

“No.” Again the bitter spasm distorted Favereau’s face. 
“The Duke... he shot in the air. Your son’s bullet was 
aimed but too well.” 

Madame de Lormes seemed to break to pieces. She fell into 
a chair, covering her countenance with the folds of her lace veil. 
Nessie flew to her, sobbing. 

“No, it’s the Duke, the poor dear beautiful Duke, and Helen’s 
asleep, right in there, and she’s got to be told, and you've got to 
do it!” She shook Madame de Lormes vehemently by the elbow. 
“ You've got to do it; you’ve got to tell her, I tell you. There’s 
not a moment to lose.” 

Favereau bent down on the other side. ‘“ Madame Rodriguez 
is right,” he urged, “there is not a moment to lose if Helen is 
to say good-bye to her husband.” 

The Marquise gathered herself together, and suddenly rising, 
faced them in majesty and anger. 

“And you expect me to be the one to tell my unhappy niece 
that my son has killed her husband ? ” 

A long cry broke from Blanchette. She clapped her hands 
together. 

“Massa killed! Massa we loved so, our good lovely massa !” 

All rushed to silence her, too late! Helen’s voice from the 
inner room was heard calling: 

“ Blanchette ! ” 

Had those gentle accents been the trump of doom they could 
not have struck greater consternation. Nessie burst into un- 
controlled sobs and fled. Madame de Lormes, again veiling her 
face with the dignified gesture of a Roman matron, passed out 
in her wake. 

Favereau stood a second in a mortal hesitancy. Then, crying 
to the old nurse: “Keep Zher quiet a moment, I'll send the 
Doctor—better still the Canon; he must be here by this,” he 
too took his coward’s flight. 

“© Christ in heaven!” exclaimed the poor Mulatto, again 
striking her palms together. “ What shall I say to Missie?” 

Once more came the voice from within in louder cadence : 

“ Blanchette!” 


(To be continued.) 
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